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FREE TRADE CONVENTION. 





From the Charleston Mercury of July 14. 
STATE RIGHTS AND FREE TRADE PARTY MEETING. 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of the State Rights and 
Free Trade Party, held at we Bauk Cvitee tlouse, ou Suluruay even- 
ing, 2d istaut, ive the purpose vi tlakiug anty Considersuvu Wie proprie- 
ty of appoimang Delegates lo alend tue free Lrade Couveuuun, pro- 
pews ww be held at Puuadelphia, ou the Juth September ueat, the Hou. 

sc1as Hoary was called w the Chair, and Margsurnin G. Gises ap- 
pointed Secretary. Aller the Cratrman had stated We object of Uus cail 
of the State Rights and Free ‘Trade Party, Henay L. rincksey, Esq. 
addressed the meeting on the necessity of nei adoptng the measures 
proposed, and sabuutced for their consideration, the tullowing Preauble 
and Resolutions, which were also advocated by the Hon. Kozperr Y. 
Hayxe, and avanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Wheveas the State Kignts and Free ‘Trade Party are e.cerely desir- 
ous that public opiuion should be eulightened as to the extent and 
injustice of the American System, aud are of opimon that every pract- 
cable expedient should be resorted to by the trends of Free ‘Trade 
throughout the Union, to etfect a just and Sulisfactory reduction of the 
Taritt. Aud, whereas, for the purpose of producing concert and co- 
operation amongst the advocates of Free Trade, in aliecting this desira- 
ble object, it has been proposed that a Free ‘l'rade Conveution should 
be appointed to meet in Philadelphia. 

Trerefore, be it Resolved, That it is expedient to send Delegates to 
the Free ‘Trade Cunvention, to be held in Philadelphia on the 3Uth 
Septesiber neat. | ’ . 

And be it further Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by 
the Chuir, to select suitable persons as Delegates, to be repuited to an 
adjourned meeting of the Party; and that the Committee be also au- 
thorized and empowered to consider and report upon such other mea- 
sures as may, in their opinion, be best calculated to promote the objects 
of the Free T'rade Party. 

The Chairman appointed the following gentlemen members of 
Committee created by the second Resolution : ‘ 

Heury L. Pinckney, Baruard E. Bee, Henry Wm. Peronneau, 
Sedgwick Lewis Simons, and Jacob F. Mintzing, Esquires. 

Oa motion of Mr. Pinckney, it was Resolved, That the Chairman of 
this meeting be added to sa:d Committee. 

On motion of Myer M. Cohen, Esquire, it was Resolved, That the 
proceedings of this meeung be published. 

The sneien then adjourned. 

| M. G. GIBBS, Secretary. 


From the same. 
STATE RiIcivvs arp uNreNn rarRTY MPETING. 





At a large and respectable meeting, held this morning at the City 
Hall, of the State Rights and Union Party, to determine un the expedi 
ency of sending Delegates to the Anu-Taritf Meeting, to be held at 
Philadelphia on the 30th September next, General Dasiet E. Huger 
was called to the Chair, and Hesry C. Frace, Esq. appointed to act 
as Secreta General Hucer explained the object of the meeting, and 
Bessauus F. Hoyt, Esq., after a few remarks, proposed the following 
Preamble and Resolutions, which were unanimousy adopted: 

The State Rights and Union Party of South Caraina would willingly 
have united with all their fellow-citizens, in sending Delegatesto a Nation- 
al Convention, which is to assemble for the purpése of united action 
in re-adjusting the tariff of duties, so that the burdes of the public expen- 
ditures may fall equally on all the citizens of our waole country. ‘Il hey 
have witnessed, with deep concern, the excitement which an ill-ad- 
jasted Tariff has produced—they feel especially that the rights and 
interests of the agricultural States of the South savald be fully repre- 
sented in any general Convention of the friends of Free ‘Trade. 

They will not willingly abandon all confidence in that Aim -rican feel- 
ing, which, hitherto, in every exigency in our history as a nation, has ad- 
justed every subject of difference by mutual forbearance, and a i.v.''y 
iO a generous re ard for the permanency of the Union, and has so {.1 
conducted these United States in a long career of honor and prosperity. 

ired by those principles which linked together these States when 
feeble Colonies, and enabled them to conquer thatliberty which now 
constitutes our proud inheritance, the State Rights and Union Party 
trust that the friends of commerce and ofagriculturein the South, will be 
joined by the enlightened patriots of every quarte of the Union, in an 
effort to re-adjust the tariff of daties so as to equali@ the public burdens, 


pay off the National Debt, and, by promoting a wise and prudent ad- 
mimatration of the public funds, diffuse througl all quarters of the 


ublic a-just proportion of public benefits. 
me rely a the jentics, the sseguuahealiy; the mtional feeling of the 
great body of the people—we rely on the commoniuterest which unites 
all the citizens of the Union concerned in commerce and agriculture, 
with us in our endeavor to bring back our Nation Legislation to those 
principles of Free T rade and strict construction wich we believe essen- 
tial to our wealth, and power, and liberty. , 

The ocean whieh washes our extended coast, 1 the proper home of 
our skilful and intrepid seamen, and we will mos cordially co-operate 
with the advocates of Free Trade in other parts ofthe country, in every 
constitutional effort to procure a repeal of thos: laws which now so 
unjustly restrict and embarrass our commerce. oe 

A decided party-call by another portion of our felow-citizens, has ren- 
dered it indispensable for the State Rights and Unon Party of 5. Caroli- 
na, thus separately tojexecute a design, which meits the concurrence of 
all parties in the State, and thus publicly to vindicse our own principles, 
and prove, by our own conduct, that a just and moderate Tariff and 
Free Trade are no less the objects of our politica struggles, than State 

ights aud Union—and we eagerly unite with he friends of a liberal 
and just Tariff, and unshackled commerce, in a paceful, constitutional, 
and general struggle to accomplish our objects,on which we believe 
materially depend the tranquillity and permaneng of the Union. 

ure, ved, That Delegates be apponted to represent the 
State ts and Union Party of these Parishes, it a general National 
Convention of the advocates of Free Trade, to issemble in Philadel- 





phia, or such other place as may be fixed upoj. 


of any ca 


That these Delegates be instructed to arge upon the Convention the 
= tuterests which the agricultural States of the South have in re- 
ieving foreign commerce from every unnecessary embarrassment, and 
= awe. tv aid iu laying before Congress such facts and reasons as are 
calculated to lead to such a modification of the Tariff as will be consist- 
eut with the interest of agriculture and commerce, and the discharge of 
the Public Debt. 

Resolced, 'That the Chairman be requested to associate with himself 
four others, to act as Delegates from the States Rights and Union Par- 
ty, to carry into effect the purposes of this meeting. 

C. G. Meminger, Esq. then proposed the following Resolutions, 
which were also unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to correspond with our 
friends in other districts, and those residing out of the limits of St. Phil- 
lips and St. Michaels, upon the propriety of their holding meetings for 
an expression of their sentiments on the subject of the foregoing. 

Resolved, That the Committee consist Of five. 

Resolved, That the foregoing Preamble and Resolutions be published 


in all the Charleston papers. 
July 2, 1831. HENRY C. FLAGG, Secretary. 





CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, 
AT CHARLESTON, (S.C.) 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


FOURTH OF JULY.—The Fifty-Sixth Anniversary of American 
Independence wes celebrated in this city, on Monday last, with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm, and in a very novel and imposing manner. The 
dawn was ushered in by Federal Salutes, and the bells of St. Michael's 
rang merrily, at intervals, throughout the day. ‘The military paraded 
as usual, and, after being reviewed by his Excellency the Governor, 
were dismissed at an early hour. 

For several days past, our weather has consisted of an almost unin- 
termitted “ falling of the clouds,” and om Monday, particularly, it rain- 
ed throughout the greater part of the day. Notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather, however, the party arrangemenis for the cele- 
bration of the day were as genera!ly observed, and as enthusiastically 
executed, as they probably would have been under the eulivening in- 
fluence of an unclouded sun. Both parties, unquestionably, appeared 
in their most imposing form, and in their utmost strength. At the hour 
appointed, they assembled, respectively, the “ State Rights and Free 
Trade Party” in Broad street, and the “ Union Party” at the Market. 
The Union Party , from their place of meeting, to the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church, where, after the performance of Divine 
Service, by the Rev. Mr. os the reading of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address by the Hon. D. E. Huger, an oration was delivered by 
the Hon. Wm. Drayton, which we did not hear, but which is generally 
and warinly commended by his auditors, as a performance of great abili- 
ty and eloquence. The “ State Rights and Free Trade Party,” having 
assembled as ahove. were anheequently joined by the Cincinnati and 
Revolution Societies and the "76 Assocwtion, : 


w . ed 
by a numerous and brilliant military escort, a he youth oF ie chy 
attached to the State Rights cause, moved in procession to the residence 
of the late Gen. Charles C. Pinckney, where a splendid banner was 
presented to the party by Captain Lynah, in the name of the State 
Rights Ladies, and received by John Izard Middleton, Esa. on behalf 
of the party. On presenting the banner, Captain Lynah pronounced a 
very feeling and impressive address, which was responded to by Mr. 
Middleton in a reply of equal energy and patriotism, and both of which 
were received with enthusiastic plaudits by the immense multitude as- 
sembled. The procession then moved to the Cireular Church, in 
Meeting street, where, after a very appropriate and comprehensive 
prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, the Virginia and Kentucky Resolations 
f "98 and °99 were read by Robert J. ‘Turnbull, Esq. aud an Oration 
delivered by the Hon. Robert Y. Hayne. Mr. Turnbull prefaced the 
reading of the Resolutions by a few explanatory and patriotic remarks, 
and by his clear, and manly, and emphatic enunciatien, gave full force 
to the important principles they embody, and which have been solemnly 
adopted and proclaimed, as their own, by the Legi re of South 
Carolina. Of General Hayne's Address, (which we trust will be pub- 
lished,) it is sufficient to say that it was fully worthy of his high reputa- 
tion as a statesman, and tran . aps, even the most briliiant 
and effeetive display he bad ever previously made of his commanding 
powers as an Orator. Never was an aadience more attentive to argu- 

vent, or, alternatively, more melted by pathos, or roused by ardor: 
many of his hearers were affected to tears, and he was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by deafening applause—nor do we remember to have witness- 
ed, on any occasion, a more powerful burst of eloquence, or deeper or 
livelier enthusiasm pervading the bosoms of an assembled people, than 
when he exclaimed, as if his soul were upon his tongue, ‘‘Are you for 
submission” and they responded, by a spontaneoas impulse and with a 
feeling eorresponding to his own, auanimous y “ NO!” 

Daring the delivery of the Address, this Circular Church, which is 
by far the largest in the City, was literally crowded. ‘The spacious 
galleries were exclusively occupied by ladies. of whom, it is difficult to 
say whether the State Rights party most admired the flood of brilliance 
and beauty with which they overspread the scene, or the pure and ar- 
dent patriotism which animates their hearts, and of which they have 
given so many generous and affecting proofs. 

The “‘ Union Party” dinec at the upper end of Meeting street, in a 
building constructed for the purpose, and which was handsomely and 
tastefully decorated. 

The “ State Rights and Free Trade Party” dined at the Pavilion, 
prepared for the occasion, at the corner of Meeting street and South 
Bay, and which was beautifully decorated with evergreens and medal- 
lions, and but for the weather, would have been splendidly iliaminated 
in the evening. Shortly after the cloth was removed, His Excellency 
Governor Hamilton-addressed the company, in reply to a Toast compli- 
mentary to himself, and the meeting was subsequently addressed by the 
Hon. Judge Colcock, the Hon. Henry Deas, Major General Hayne, and 
by Robert J. Turnbull, Alfred Hager, H. L. Pinckney, and B. F. Dun- 
kin, Esquires. ‘The company dispersed at an early hour. 

We congratulate the “ State Rights and Free ‘Trade party” on the! 
events of the day, and on the decisive exhibition of their superiority as 
a party. It was, indeed, a day of triamphtothem. ‘The question, so 
long warmly contested. is at length decided. The field, wting and so 
closely fo is now fairly won, There can be no doubt, in the mind 
id man, that the “Free ‘Trade Party” has now a decisive 
ascendercy, and nothing but prudence and firmness are wanting to- 
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maintain and even to increase it. We made no estimate, ourselves, of 
the strength of our ‘party upen that animating day; but after carefully 
consulting judicious friends, and comparing the statements made by re- 
spectable men, who endeavored, as accurately as they could, to count 
the numbers, both in the procession and at the dmuer, we feel warranted 
in saying that the procession, including the Societies, the Military, 
and the State Rights Youth, amounted to between sEVENTEEN AND 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED souls, and (hat at least FiFTEEN HUNDRED Citizens, 
all strongly attached to the rights and honor of the State, united in the 
festival at the Pavilion. It was. beyond all question, the largest proces- 
sion, and the most imposing spectacle, which has ever been exhibited 
in this city. We have now to apologize to our readers for so brief and 
innperfect an outline of the proceedingsof the Free ‘Trade Party on the 
4th. It was impossible, however, to afford them more at present; and, 
with this. assurance, we trust they will excuse us until we can collec} 
all the materials for a regular account, when we shall, with pleasure, 
lay before them a full and minute exhibition of ail the ceremonies, 
decorations, banners, speeches, toasts, &c. of that novel, patriotic, and 
inagnificent celebration. 





From the Charleston Southern Patriot. 


CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The celebration of the day which declared these States free, sovereign, 
and independent, took place yesterday, in a manner that evinced the 
unimpaired attachment, and still warm devotion of the citizens of 
Charleston to the Union of these States, aud the Constitution by which 
its manifold blessings are secured. ‘The weather, the evening before, 
presaged rain, and the day was ushered in with a slight drizzle, which 
increased as the time approached for the observanae of those ceremonies 
which were to characterize the Fourth of July, 1831, as one to be 
marked by accompaniments which have distinguished none of its pre- 
decessors. But the state of the weather formed no impediment to the 
full fluw of patnotic feeling, and to the public demonstration of undi- 
uiintshed affection towards our glorious imstitutions. 

At an early hour the usnal military ceremonies took place. The 
16th and 17th Regiments of Infantry, with Colonel Cobia’s Squadron 
of Cavalry, the whole under the command of Brigadier-General Van- 
derhorst, paraded in Meeting-street, where were reviewed by the 
Governor, attended by his suite. ‘They were then marched to the Bat- 
tery, and fired a feu de joie im honor of the day. Salutes were fired 
early in the morning by the detachment of the United States troops: on 
duty m this city, and by the tna Fire , 

At 10 o’ch ec the procession began to form. The Union and State Rights 
Party assembled at the Market, asd the State Ri and Free Trge 
Party at the Exchange, with banners and other msignia. We have 


never, on any public occasion, witnessed an mmapgy 03 more gratifying 
than that which marshalled themselves yesterday at Market, under 


the banner of Union. the Constitution, and Li . We will be boldio — 
say. that our city has never furni its whether we regard 
uumbers, wealth, or respectability. From the most exact peg ass 
which could be made, there were between eleven and twelve hundred 


persons, who appeared, and walked in procession, exclusive of youth, 
which amounted to between ene and two huddred more.. The proces- 
sion was formed at about 11 o’oclock, under the direction: of the Mar- 
shalls of the day, and then proceeded, in the order already published in 
the programme of the proceedings, with music im the front and rear, to 
the First Presbyterian Charch, where, aftera prayer well adapted to 
the day, by the Rev. Mr. Rodgers, an Ode, .composod for and hi 
appropriate to the occasion, was sung by a select Choir m admirable 
style. General Daniel Elliot Hager then delivered Washington's. 
Farewell Address to the people of the United States. After which an. 
Ode of much poetic merit, also compesed for the occasion. was sung, 
at the singing of the last stanza of which, vowing to maintain Union. 
and Libcrty, the audience rose simultaneously, and joined in full and 
animated chorus. Colonel William Drayton thee rose, and delivered, 
by appointment, an Oration marked by signal ability, elevated patriot- 
ism, and rare eloquence. The orator was frequently interrupted by. 
the animated plaudits of his auditory. 

The State Rights and Free Trade Party formed at about 11 o’eclock 
on Broad-street, and proceeded to the residence of the late General C. 
C. Pinckney, where an elegant Banner was presented, in behalf of the 
Ladies of the State Rights and Free Trade Pasty, Mi comeee Lynah, 


Esq. ‘This Address was answered by Jobu Izard Middleton, Esq... 
The procession then returned down the » aud, ov arriving at the 
Circular Church, Divine Service was ormed by the Rev. B. M. 
Palmer, after which R. J. Turmbull, Esq. read the Resshiulons of Vir- 


ginia and Kentucky, of 1798, 1799, The Hon. R. ¥, Hayne then de- 
livered an Oration, which we did not hear, but which we understand 
did full credit to the well-known talents and eloquence of the orator. 


Both parties re-assembled at 3 o’clock at .theix oy ig places of 
Meeting, preparatory to proceeding to dinner, the Union and State 


Rights Party walking in procession, with their banners ed, and 
music playing, to the building erected for this purpose, at the corner of 
George and Meeting-streets. It is supposed that bout 1,400 persons 


dined here, and there were a number of tickets disposed of to individu- 
als whose age or igfirmities prevented their appearance. The building 
was tastefully decorated in mtenor by evergreens, and by the inter- 
lacing of the Hickory and Palmetto. There were a number of patriotic 
devices disposed thranghout the building, and transparencies on the 
outside, which, when lit up in the evening, had a very pleasant effect. 
The erection in winch the State Rights and Free Trade Party held 
their festival, was also embellished with great taste, and various speeches 
were delivered by the invited guests and members of both parties, 
which gave a zest to the entertainments of which they respectively 
partook. It gives us pleasure to add that not an incident occurred, on 
either side, to sully the purity of our high National Festival, or disturb 
the hartnony of the city in the slightest degree. 

The Umon and State Rights Party Meeting were addressed by the 
Hon. T. R. Mitchell, the Hon. H S. Legare, J. L. Petigru, Fsq., 
General Daniel E: Huger, the Hon. Thomas Lee, Colonel B. F. Hunt, 
and several others. Want of time prevents any notice of their speeches 
to-day, as well as the insertion of the toasts. 

The following letter from Gtneral Jacksos, im answer to-the inyita- 
tion extended to him, to participate in the ceremonies of the day, by the 
Committee.of Arrangements of the Union and State Rights Part 


y, Was 








read at the ing, by Colonel Cross, sodeiaives wk an .overpow- 
ering burst of | ; 
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Banner of the Constitutiot. 
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His Excellency Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States: 
Cuarrestoxs, (S. C.,) June 5, 1831. 


Sin: The undersigned, on behalf of their fellow-citizens of the 

Union and State Kights Party,” have the honor to invite you toa 

Dinner to be given on the approaching Fourth of July, in celebration 
of the Anniversary of Amencan Independence. 

Had we regarded this return of the birth-day of our nation, a8 an era 
of merely ordinary import, we should not perhaps have taken the lib- 
erty to prescut ourselves to you. But the case is tar otherwise. 

As a native of the State of South Carolina, and one whom ehe has 
1lways delighted to honor, we do not deubt, sir, that you have felt such 
interest in the expressions of sentument and option, which have been 
elicited 
the great lines of distinction drawn between the several parties in the 
State, as well as of the portentuus omens which threaten us with civil 
eonvuision lt is well known to you, and to the world, that the late 


political discussions and events have tended to lovsen those bonds of 


fraternal athection whicb once united the remotest parts of our great em- 


pire. (reographica! limits are familiarly referred to as connected with 
separate and disjoimted interests. and tou many of our youth are growing 
up, as we fear, and deeply lament, im the dangerous belief that these 


interests are inc pnp itible and contrasted. 


We conceive it, sir, to be a matter of infinite importance to our coun- 
try, that these fatal errors shouid be promptly corrected, and the fee!- 
ings which they engender thoroughly eradicated, that the ancient tes 


of friendship may ouce more knit closely together the several members 
of our happy Confederacy. It is our special aim to revive in its full 
force, the benign spirit of Union—to revew the mutual confidence in 
each other's good will and patriotism, witheut which the laws aud 
atatntes, and forms of government of these States, will exist im vain, 
We disclaim, from the bottom of our hearts, all political or party pur- 
poses of jocal nature or circpmseribed exteut. We esteem as brethren 
and associates a/l who cordially unite with us in devovon to our com- 
mon country, and in the firm resolution to defend her institutions, and 
transmit them unimpaired to the generations that shall succeed us. 
Your sentiments in relation to this subject are well known, and have 
been repeatedly anuounced, and we are proud to regard you, si, as one 
of our fathers and leaders. 

In this spirit, and with these views, we request the konor of your 
presence on the approaching occasion. The citizens of Charleston 
have flattered themselves with the hope that you would be able, without 
inconvenience, to comply with their mvitétion, urged some time since 
through the municipal authorities. May we be permitted to indicate 
the period of your visit, 80 far as that it shall include the Anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

With the most respectful considerations, sir, we have the honor to be, 
your Exceileacy’s obedient servants. 


Committee or ARRANGEMENTS. 





‘Wasnivetos City, June 14, 1831. 

“Gexrcemes: It would afford me much pleasure, could I at the 
same Ume accept your invitation ef the 5th instant, and that with which 
J was before honored by the municipal authorities of Charleston. A 
necessary attention to the duties of my office, must deprive me of the 
eratification | should have had in paying, under such circumstances, a 
visit to the State of which I feel a pride in calling myself a citizen by birth. 

“Could I accept your invitation, it would be with the hope that al! 
parties—a!! the men of talent, exalted patriotism, and private worth, 
who have been divided in the manner you describe, might be found 
united before the altar of their country, on the day set apart for the 
solemn celebration of its independence—independence which cannot 
exist without Union, and with it ts eternal, 

‘“ Every enlightened citizen must know that a separation, could it be 
effected, would begin with civil discord, and end in colonial dependence 
on a foreign Power, and obliteration from the list of nations. But he 
should also see that high and saered duties, which must and will, at al! 
hazards, be performed, present an insurmountable barrier to the success 
of @y plan of disorganization, by whatever patriotic name it may be 
decorated, or whatever high feelings may be arrayed for its support. 
‘I'he force of these evident truths, the effect they must ultimately have 


aquring the progress of ufairs amvug Us, as tu be fully aware ol 


3. The Patriots of the Revolution—United they stood—divided we fall. 
—[Ye sons of Columbia who bravely have fought. 

4. The President of the United States—He wiil fill the measure of his 
glory, by preserving the Union, without impairing the Rights of the 
States.—[ The President’s March. 

d. The Vice President of the United States—His political intimates 
have declared their sentiments of Nullification—will he shrink from an 

exposition of his own !—{ Let every Pagan muse begone. 

6. The Congress of the United States—W isdom to their councils, har- 
mony to their measures, and the happiness of the people for their only 
object.—{ The breeze was hushed, a star was prone, ee 

7. The Governor of South Carolina—* The union of this Confedera- 
tion is the key-stone to the whole fabric of our political and uational 
greatness, our civil and social prosperity. Let this sentiment enter with 
religious solemnity into all our public relations with our conntry, and 
form a theme of domestic instruction at our altars and firesides.—Ora- 
tion 4th of July, 1821, by James Hamilton, jr.—{ Governor's March. 

8. The People of South Carolina—TVhey iil preserve the Union 
peaceably if they can.—[ Home, sweet Home. 

9. The Union—The foundation on which rests American Liberty— 
destroy the one, and the other must fall.—{ Yankee Doodle. 

10. The People of the United Stutes—Let them never forget that an 
injury to one State, is an injury to all; and that the power which shall 
crush one, may destroy al).—[ Meeting of the Waters. 

1]. The American System—The offspring of a wily ambition which 
would corrupt the people at their own expense.—["'Tis all but a dream. 

12. Government of a Majority—States and People—If this will 
not do, what will?—[{ Garry One. 

13. The Senate of the United States—The Palladium of State Rights 
—they have a veto on the proceedings of the Representatives of the 
People.—{ As a beam o’er the face of the waters. 

14. The House of Representatires of the United States—The Palla- 
dium of Democracy—they have a veto on the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate.—[ See from ocean rising. 

15. The Judiciary of the United States—Nominated by the President, 
the agent of the People and States; and confirmed by the Senate, the 
agents of the States, to settle all differences under the Law and the 
Constitution.—{ The Light-House. 

16. The Law of Nations—The guide of Sovereign PYowers—Better 
administered by a Court arranged by the parties, than by conflicting 
armies or artful diplomatists.—['The Legacy. 

17. The Declaration of Independence—*“ If Governments do not answer 











the ends for which they were intended, they ought to be changed, but | 
not for light and transient causes.""—Jefferson’s March. 

18. State Soreretgnty—If one State has a right to change the Govern- | 
went, the others have a right to prevent it-—[ Ye mortals whom fancy 
and troubles perplex. 

19. “State Rights and Free Trade’’—Preserve the Union and both 
are safe—[ America, Commerce, and Freedom. 

20. The Tariff/—A tax upon all—a benefit to but few—it must soon 
be smothered in its own accamulations.—[ The day is departed. 

21. The Memory of William Lowndes—A Patriot pure—for power, he 
never sought—from duty, he never shrunk.--[ A Solemn Dirge. 

22. “ Nullification”—** Soression"—and “ putting the State upon its 
sovereronty’’— Revolution in disguise.—{ Black Joke. 

23. The Honorable William Smith—Proscribed in 1830, by the prose- 
lytes he made in 1825—May the day not be at hand when he may say 
in the language of Milton:— 

‘I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs— 
By the known rules of ancient Liberty— 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me; 
They braw] for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt; when truth would set them free, 
License they mean, when they cry Liberty. 
{Keen blows the blast. 

24. Charles Carroll ef Carrollton—The last surviving Apostle of In- 
dependence—-In the morning of life, he beheld his country ushered 
into existence ; God forbid that the evening of his days should be clouded 
by her destruction.—f{'The last Rose of Summer. 

The Flonorable William Drayton—W ho with more than Roman virtue, 
sacrificed the dearest ues of personal and family friendship, for the good 
of his country. 








npon the minds of those who seem for a moment to have disregarded 
them, make me cherish the belief I have expressed, that could | have 
been presen! at your celebration, I should have found all partics comour 

ring to promote the object of your association. You have distinctly ex- 
pressed that object—‘to revive um its full force the benign spirit of 
Union, and te renew the mutual confidence in each other's good-will 
snd patriotism.” Such endeavors, calmly and firmly persevered in, 
~annot fail of succ oss. Such sentiments are appropriate to the celebra- 
Gon of that high festival which commemorates the simultaneous declar- 
laration of Union and Independence—and when, on the return of that 
day. we annually renew the pledge that our heroic fathers made, of 
life, of fortune, and of sacred honor, let us never forget that it was given 
to sustain us as a United, not leas than an Independent people | 

“ Knowing, as E do, the private worth avd public virtue of distin- 
evished citizens, to whom declarations inconsistent with an attachment 
to the Union, have been aseribed, [ cannot but hope that, if accurate- 
ly reported, they were the effeet of momentary excitement, not to delibe- 
rate design; and thatsuch men can never have formed the project of 
pursuing a course of redress through any other than constitutional 
means; bat, if [am mistaken in this charitable hope, then, in the lan- 
guage of the father of our country, [ would conjure them to estimate 
properly “‘the immense value of your Nationa! Union to vonr collective 
and individual happiness ;” to cheris “a cordial, habitual, and im- 
moveable attachment to it; aceustominz y 7 :selves to think and speak 
of it as of the palladiam of your political satiety and prosperity, wateh- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it cau, in any event, be aban- 
doned; and indigeantly frowning upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various parte.” 

“ Your patriotic endeavors, gentlemen, to leaseu the violence of party 
dissention, cannot be forwarded more effectually than by imculcating a 
reliance on the justice of our National Councils, and pointing to the 
fast approaching extinction of the Public Debt as an event which must 
necessarily produce modifications in the Revenue System, by which all 
interests, voder a epirit of mutual accommodation and concession, will 
he protyalyly protected. oe Se 

“The grave subjects introduced in your letter of invitation, have 
drawn from me the frank expesition of opinions, which I have neither 
interest nor inclination to conceal. 

« Grateful for the kindness you have personally expressed, I renew 
my expressions of regret that it is not in my power to accept your kind 
invitation, and have the honor to be, with great reapect, your obedient 


end humble servant, ; 
“ANDREW JACKSON.” 


To John Stoney, George Warren Cross, Rene Godard, Francis Y. 
Porcher, Joha Strohecker, James Moultrie, Dennis Kane, James 
Adger, 8. H. Dickson, J. Harleston Read, William Kunhardt, 
Johu Wagner, Edwin P. Starr. 





REGULAR TOASTS, 
Drunk at the Union and State Rights Dinmer. 





{ The day—Consecrated to American Liberty, by Amencan Patriots 
—may this return of it revive American feelings im every American 
bosom —| fir—l1ail Columbia. 

2. Tae Memory of Washi 
in our heerts, and hu wh 
Duge 


—May his farewell advice be engraved 


life ilustrated a our conduct.—[ Solemn 


During the evening, several gentlemen were toastsd, and those pre- 
sent addressed the meeting——among them were the Honorable T. R. 
Mircnet, the Honorable HN. S. Leears, J. L. PETIGRU, Faq. Gen. 
DANIEL &. 410GER, the Hon. Tuomas Lee, Col. B. F. Hoyt, and 
others. 


From the Sumterville Gazette of June 30. 








FOURTH OF JULY. 


Before our next paper will be presented to our readers, another year 
will have been added to the existence of the American Union. he 
return of another year will exhibit to the enemies of republicanism, that, 
in spite of all their political theortes and speculations, a practical illus- 
tration of the ccpability of man for self-government is afforded in the 
union of the people of these Western States. From the glorious era of 
the Revolution tht eventuated in the birth of our Independence, with 
more than rapid strides we have advanced to the fulfilment and realiza- 
tion of all those hopes that inspired our fathers, and excited them to the 
establishment of a system of Government in which equality of rights 
was the basis. Our Government, commencing with thirteen free and 
independent States, has, since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
increased to four-and-twenty, and presents a population of ten millions 
of freemen, united under the aame Constitution, for the grand pur- 
pose of sustaining the catse of freedom. 

Since the Revolution of '76, we have passed through a second war 
with one of the most powerful nations of the earth, and gathered fresh 
laurels in the contest. The physical strength of the country forbids the 
dread of danger from foreign aggression. All the fear the patriot has 
for our farther advancement and continued progress, is founded upon 
the liability of a Republic to be affected by the influence of party rancor. 
At this very moment, the whole Union is divided in sentiment on impor- 
tant subjects of legislation; and, what is worse, and more calculated to 
excite alarm, the division in opinion may be traced by the geographical 
divisiona of the country. e people of the South, with a jealous 
watchfulness over the citadel of their rights, believe that, in the estab- 
lishment of the mistermed “American System,”’ which taxes agricul- 
ture and commerce to foster and nourish manufactures, and which 





appropriates the funds of the whole Union to cut canals, and construct 
roads in individual States, the Constitution is invaded, and its terms, as 
simple as language conld make them, perverted from their original 
meaning, for the purposesof strengthening and advancing one portion 
of the Government at the expense and downfall of the other. The 
South has reprehended, in the strongest terms, this invasion of the 
Constitution. It has petitioned, remonstrated, nay, protested against an 
adherence to the system, and all without effect: the load is fastened 
upon her in spite of all her efforts. 

South Carolina, now, after patiently awaiting a change in the legis- 
lation in the Congress of the Union, is restive under oppression. Let 
us. however, fondiy trost, while the return of the birth-day of the 
Nation is bringing to recollection the bright days of our history, and the 
patriotic bearing of our people in days gone by, uniting in a common 
cause, and with a common energy, for the preservation of their political 
rights, that whatever course Sonth Carolina may deem it her duty to 
purene, that the permanency of the Union may not be jeopardized. It 
cost too much precious blood to be forgotten and disrespected at a 





moment’s inducement. The temple of freedom is raised on a proud 
eminence on our shores, from which it may be gazed at by all other 
nations. [t1s the last hope of Republicanism, and, to perpetuate it, 
must be our daily prayer. It rears its strneture to the skies, and 
extends to the subjects of tyranny an invitation to visit a clime where 





they may rest tranquil in the enjoyment of their political rights. Spirit 


of the immortal Washington, and his gallant associates, look down 
upon us, and assuage the angry contentions that now rage iv our coun- 
try—chasten the tempers of our brethren who are violating the work 
prepared by thy hands, as the rule of our action, and inspire them with 
a portion of that patriotism that induced the noble band of Revolutionary 
heroes to forget their al] in remenbering their country. 

Let us, on the approaching Fourth, at the altar of freedom, unite in 
praver for the permanency of our Republican Institutions, as chartered 
by the terms of the Constitution—only let that instrument, in its original 
purity, be guarantied, and the country will be safe. 





—_ 


POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
From the Pendleton Messenger. 


In reference to the doctrine that the Supreme Court is the tribunal of 
dernier resort, in the case of a controvery between a State and the 
General Government, the following authorities will no doubt be re- 
garded us entitled to some weight: 


‘All know the influence of interest on the mind of man, and how 
unconsciously his \udgment is warped by that influence. To this bias 
add that of the esprit de corps, of their peculiar maxim and creed, * that 
i 18 the office of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction,’ and the 
absence of responsibility ; and how can we expect ap impartial decision 
between the General Government, of which they are themselves so 
emipent a part, and an indiviaual State, from which they bave nothing 
to hope or fear?’’— Thomas Jefferson. 

“The case ofa conflict between these two powers has not been sup- 
posed, nor has ary provision been made for it in our institutions.” — 
John Q. Adams— Message of 1€23. 

‘For the judges of the United States I entertain the highest respect, 
both in their individual character, as wel! as t! eir judicial character: and 
am willing to attribute to them as mach integrity and as much talent as 
falls to the lot of any judges in this er any other country. 

> > > . * * * * * * 


7 -_ 


“Suppose the Court of the United States always to consist of seven 
judges, as it now does; and suppose a question of the coustitutionality 
of a law of the United States that had vitally affected the people of a 
State in their private municipal rights, shonld come before these seven 
judges for their decision, and three of the seven should pronounce it 
unconstitutional. Here the opinions of six of the seven are completely 
neutralized, and the whole weight of the question, be it of what moment 
it may, must devolve upon a single judge. ‘This single judge would 
hold the balance, and have it in his power to decide the fate of the 
Union by his single dictum. The entire operations of the law must 
cease if he should say no; or its operations must go on if he should 
say aye, be the consequences what they may. The peace and happi- 
ness of the Union must be destroyed or preserved, as he should be 
guided by prudence and honesty on the one end, or caprice and ambi- 
tion on the other—because judges are not always exempt from these 
passions.’’—Judge Smith's Speech, 1830. 





THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 





From the Fredericktown ( Md.) Republican Citizen. 

It will be seen, from the following extract, that Mr. Hezekiah Niles, 
Editor of the Baltimore Weekly Register, is preparing a History of the 
fron Manufacture of the United States, which will probably make its 
appearance in the course of the summer: 

From Niles’ Weekly Register. 
“The Editor is collecting materials for a History of the Jron Manw 


facture in the United States ; and facts belonging te its early condition, 


(even before the Revolution) and its present state, are respectfully soli- 
cited, and in regard to ail its branches, great or small—price and quenti- 
ty, at various times—capital employed, and workmen and their families 
subsisted—references to the early proceedings of the British Govern- 
meut, to prevent the establishment of this manufactore, which her sa 
gacious Minister well knew was “ first in war and first in peace,” are 
specially solicited. We desire to have the facts before the Ist of June.” 

The bes collection of waterials for such a History, probably, is to he 
found in the Report, and accompanying documents, on the petition of 
the Blacksmiths of Philadelphia, copious extracts trom which we have 
given in former nambeore of uur be Didi cd, = pemphlecupy of 
those documents, in a condensed form, would supersede the necessity 
of any other history, provided the object be to show the importance of 
iron manufactures to this country, and the exorbitant bounty which is 
exacted from the workers in iron, and consumers thereof, for the benefit 
of a few large capitalists. 


a= 





Patent Bricxs.—A spectator, who witnessed on Thursday last, the 
process of making breks by the newly invented machinery, begs leave 
to communicate, threngh the medium of your paper, the satisfactry re- 
sult of that experiment. It appears that, from the data furnished by 
the performance of Thursday, a small steam-engine, equal to 16 or 
18 horses, would be 1 sufficient power for the work of preparing the 
clay, and moulding bi¢ks at the rate of fifty to sixty thousand per day. 
Among the advantages attending the new method, it may be observed 
that the work is dom under cover, and the bricks when formed, pm 
ready for the kiln, by which the frequent interruptions that occur from 
changes of weather, ia the usual mode, may be entirely avoided. 

This method of maiufacturing bricks. is }elieved to be the only svo- 
cessful effort ever made, though it has been often tried, to rform 
machinery, and without the addition of water, the labor o preparing 
the clay, and moulding the brick. In the common way of proceeding 
the expense of prepeding the clay, and drying the bricke. constitutes > 
large portion of the whole cost, and the saving which is evidently 
made by the use of this machinery, seems to entitle the invention to 
a high rank among tle triumphs of modern genius.—{ N. Orleans Ade. 

~--e---- 

Worxprovus Errects or Carmisrry.—Not to mention the impalse 
which its progress hes given to a host of other sciences, what strange 
and unexpected resuts has it not brought to light, in its applieation to 
some of the most conmou objects! Who, for instance, would have 
conceived that linen rags were capable of producing more than their 
own weight of sugar, vy the simple agency of one of the eheapest and 
most abundant acids’—that dry bones could be a magazine of nutri- 
ment, capable of presevation for years, and ready to yield up their sue- 
tenance in the form test adapted to the support of life, on the applica- 
tion of that powerfulagent steam, which enters so largely into all our 
processes, or of an acd at once cheap and durable ?—that saw-dust it- 
self is susceptibletof onversion into a substance bearing no remote an- 
alogy to bread ; and, hough certainly less palatable than that of flour 
yet no way disagreeate, and both wholesome and digestible, as well on 


highly nutritive 7—[ lerschel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy. im Dr 
Lardner's Cyclopedia,Vol. X1V. — 





Trane wrra Hotaxn.—The commercial letters from Amsterdam 
announce that a new triff is under consideration, which promises moch 
benefit to the trade ad manufactures of this country. Cotton goode 
which were formerly dinitted by weight alone, which, therefore, par- 
ticularly effected thos¢of coarser qnality, are to be introduced at an ad 
valorem duty of 4 pervent., and if for exportation, with a transit duty of 
1 per cent. only. Batvia and the other Dutch colonies are now to be 
opened to the introdiction of British manufactures, at an ad valorem 
duty of 124 per cent.—that is, throngh Holland, and in addition to the 
transit duty. These hve been heretofore prohibited, as a protection to 
the trade of Belgium. Wrought iron will be admitted into Holland at 
a duty of 2 per cent.,nd articles in east iron at 6 per cent. ‘The mer- 
chants entertain no oubt that a tariff equally favorable with this, im 
regard to articles notnamed, will pass into a law.— English paper. 
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From the United States Gazette of July 15—an American System paper. 


THE TARIFF....IRON AND COARSE 
WOOLLENS. 





I wonld not, to gratify the nulléfiers in the South, be compelled to alter 
the Taritl, and reduce the duties; but, as some other parts of the coun- 
try feel oppressed, it is our duty to modify and amend it, if it can be 
done, without endangering the whole system, or jeoparding the inter- 
ests of the many to the few. [am a friend to the Tariff, so far us it has 
been tried, with the exceptions herein referred to ;and I am a fiiend also 
to moderation and conciliation, se far as prudence and sound judgment 
may suggest. It isthe duty of every good citizen to submit to the laws 
of his country, without showing any symptoms of turbulent opposition ; 
though it is nevertheless his privilege to remonstrate, and set forth his 
grievances in a becoming manner. If moderate, they will be treated 
with respect; if just, the evils complained of will be attended to, and 
the grievancesremoved. It is impossible to administer to every class of 
society, in this widely diffused community, so as to operate equally and 
alike wpon all. ‘The Southern, the Eastern, and the Middle States, 
have distinct and separate interests. ‘The Tarif atiects some benefi- 
cially, others adversely; but its effects are by no means as injurious 
upon any, as the violent hostility, and revolutionary spirit manifested in 
some quarters, seem to indicate. The duty upon cotton manufactures, 
in my opinion, does not militate against the cotton planter, or reduce the 
price of the raw material, or lesseu its consumption, in any shape or 
way. Great Britain, and France, and Russia, and Holland, use as 
much cotton as they ever did; our own manufacturers consume the 
raw material to an extent as great, if not greater, than the extra quan- 
tity that would be consumed in England, were we to import manufac- 
tured cotton goods from that country, as we aid when we had no manu- 
facturing establishments of ourown. We can now successfully com- 
pete with Great Britain, and every other foreign country, in cotton 


fabrics, particularly those of the common and middling qualities, which 


could not be done but for the existing duties. Why not, then, give to 
our own countrymen the profits arising from their ingenuity and labor 
in manufacturing them? 

The iron-masters in Pennsylvania, and other States, petitioned Con- 
gress, and obtained a protection in the shape of duties on iron, in 
various forms, which the smiths and workers in iron have since re- 
monstrated against, and entered serious complaints, some of which 
a r to me to be reasonable and just. 

he Tariff of 1828 imposes the following duties: 

On anvils and anchors, yo per Ib. or $44 89 per ton. 

On cast, slit, rolled, and all manufactures of iron and steel, and of 
which either is the article of chief value, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

On iron, in bare or bolts, $22 40 per ton. 

On iron, when manufactured by rolling, $37 per ton. 

On iron, in sheets, rods, or hoops, $75 40 per ton. 

On iron, nail or spike rods, slit or rolled, the same as do. 

On mill-rons, and mill-cranks of wrought iron, 889 60 per ton. 

On round, or braziers’ rods, 3-16 to one-half inch in diameter, $78 40 
per ton. 

On iron-cables and chains for ships. &c., $67 per ton. 

On iron-chains, for other purposes, only 25 per cent. ad valorem, or 
first cost. 

On iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than bars 
er bolts, except pig or cast-iron, $37 per ton. 

Oa iron or steel-wire, No. 1 to 14, $112 per ton. 

oil “ over No. 14, $201 per wn. 


The remonstrances presented during the last session of Con b 
were signed by upwards of three hundred mechanics of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, employed in the manufacture of iron, anchors, 
and chain-cables, ke. They represent the inequality of the present 
specific duties, amounting to from 150 to 280 per cent. on that kind of 
iron out of which hardware and cutlery is made; while an ad valorem 
duty of only 25 per cent. is imposed on the manufactured article; by 
which they are forbidden the opportunity of entering into such mano- 
factures to advantage, it operating against them (to use the language of 
the Report in Congress) as a double lever; the duty on hardware rising 
and falling with the price of iron, while that of iron is specific and sta- 
tionary. The remonstrants at the same time pray Congress, “that 
they may be put on the same footing, in our own markets, with the 
foreign manufacturer, by a reduction of the daty on the raw material, 


to an equality with that upon the hardware.” Was that reqnest onrea. 
sovable ? J Was it cramwur Nu! Why ? That ix the 


question—and that question appears to be involved iu a mystery! Ik was 
shown by evidence brought before Convrese, that the English common 
iron was selling in England at £5 5s. sterling, equal to $23 30 per ton 
—the duty on which, at $37 a ton, is equal to 159 per cent.; that 
smaller sizes of the same iron was £6 5s. sterling, or $27 75 per ton— 
the duty on which, at $78 49 per ton, amounts to 280 percent. It is 
of the latter description of iron, that articles of hardware are generally 


Crortainly noe. 


mapufactured ; and it therefore appears very strange, as the petitioners 


allege, that such a monopoly should be countenanced by this country, 
in favor of the Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton mannfac- 
tories of England, to the exclusion of our own! Ii is stated also, that 
whilst some of our blacksmiths have paid $25 a ton for rolling iron of 
an inch and under, into five-eighths of an inch, and from the same sizes 
inte one-half of an inch, the whole cost of the former to the manufacturer 
in England, is only $23 per ton, and the latter about $27; whereby 
the British manufacturer is enabled to export the sam. to the United 
States, in the form of hardware, and pay the duties here at from $ 28 to 
$35 a ton; and, in fact, that a ton of blacksmith’s hammers and sledges 
ean, and bave been imported, at a less cost than the bar-iron of which 
they were made. Frying-pans can be imported at a less price than the 
eost of sheet-iron here. Tea-trays, made of double rolled sheet-iron, at 
half the price the iron required to make them is selling for; the same 
may be eaid of , hammered nails, hoops for casks, and many 
other articles, that. without thece excessive duties on the raw material, 
could be successfully and advantageously manufactured here. With 
these duties, it ie certainly cheaper to import the descriptions of iron I 
have e , in a mapofactared than in a rough state, thus depriv 
ing our own mechanics and artisans of useful and profitable employ- 
ment; which priaciple is at variance with the professed sentiments of 
the warmest advocates of the Tariff, who must ¢learly see from this 
statement, that if the duties upon manufactured haréware averages only 
about #) per cent., the duty on the very iron of which those articles are 
manufactured, average from_150 to per cent.—a difference, which 
it is very difficalt to account for; and, as a much les protection by our 
Governinent to uxmanufactured iron, would give stfficient encourag?- 
ment to the iron-masters in Pennsylvania, and other States, there is no 
reason why these exorbitant daties should be cortinued. We have 
railroads and canals in the very neighborhood of our mines and fur- 
naces, and, consequently, can convey the raw matefal to market on the 
most advantageous terms. The difference in the price of iron in Eng- 
Jand, Russia, Sweden, France. and Holland, and ron in this country. 
where we have inexhaustible mines in eight or ten munties in Pennsyl- 
vania, isto me very unaccountable. Let the Tarif, therefore, in this 
articular, be modified, and the sooner it is done thebetter. But before 
quit the subject, [ beg leave to state a fact, which was laid before 
Congress during the last session—*‘ that in consequeace of the moderate 
daty, and low price of iron in England, the consumption in that coun- 
try, in comparison with the consumption of the sane article in France, 
(where the protecting system has been carried to thé utmost extent,) is 
in proportion to the population of the two countries, as thirteen to one.” 
The consequence of which, is, that in England the lbw duty has greatly 
enlarged the consumption of iron, and increased the production of their 
mines, while in France the high duties have preduced the contrary 
reen lis. 
There is another important article embraced by the present Tariff. 
the duties of which ought, in my opinion, to be coriderably reduced— 


I mean coarse woollsns, estimated by the equare-yary. The Tariff says, 








Banner of the Constitution. 
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manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a component part, 
(except certain articles therein excepted, ) the actual value of which, at 
the place wheuce imported, shall not exceed 50 cents, $1, $2 50, and 
$4 the square-yard, | be deemed to have cost those prices, and pay 
14 cents per square-yard, and 45 per cent. duty tn addition. So that a 
yard of coarse woollen, which costs in England 1s. 6d. sterling, or 334 
cents, would pay 14 cents and 45 per cent. on 50 cents, equal to 364 
cents per yard, which is 110 per cent. atlvance on the first cost, making 
the whole cost 70 cents per yard. This duty is, therefere, I conceive, 
unreasonable and oppressive. Its effects beartoo hard upon the South, 
and upon the poorer classes of society. It opens the door to imposition 
and fraud, by which not only the Government, but the conscientious 
and honest man, who would not dare to evade the law, suffers. A 
piece of cloth which cost S2 55 per yard, is valued at $4—and the 
duty is exacted on that valuation—is that correct?) How does it ope- 
rate? The importer may have his invoice so arranged in England as 
to evade the payment of a considerable part of the duties, by arranging 
the price so as to meet the valuation at the custom-louse, without 4 
chance of detection—and thereby save a considerable part of the duty 
by management, which others, not asting in that manner, would have 
to pay. 

I hope Congress will take these matters into early consideration, and 
correct the grievances complained of. 


A FRIEND TO DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 





JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 





[ Continued from Page 259.) 





Wepwnespay, Aveust 29, 1787. 


It was moved and seconded to commit the sixteenth article, together 
with the following proposition : 

“To establish uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcies, and 
respecting the damages arising on the protest of foreign bills of ex- 
change.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts—2. 

It was moved and seconded to commit the following proposition : 

‘‘ Whensoever the act of any State, whether legislative, executive, or 
jadiciary, shall be attested and exemplified under the seal thereof, such 
attestation and exemplification shall be deemed, in other States, as fnil 
proof of the existence of that act ; and its operation shall be binding in 
every other State in all cases to which it may relate, and which are 
within the cognizance and jurisdiction of the State wherein the said 
act was done.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to commit the following proposition : 

‘Full faith ought to be given. in each State, to the public acts, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings, of every other State ; and the Legisla- 
ture shall. by general laws, determine the proof and effect of such acts, 
records, and proceedings _ s 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

And the foregoing propositions, together with the sixteenth article, 
were referred to the Honorable Mr. Rutlege, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gor- 
ham, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Johnson. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the report of the Committee, 
entered on the Journal of the 24th instant, to take up the following pro- 

sition : 

“That no act of the Legislature, for the purpose of regulating the 
commerce of the United States with foreign Powers, or among the se- 
veral States, shall be passed, without the assent of two-thirds of the 
Members of each House.” 

Which pa-sed in the negative. 

Yeas—Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—4. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina—7. 

On the question to agree to the report of the Committee of Fleven, 
entered on the Journal of the 24th iustaut—It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition, to 
be inserted after the fifteenth article : 

“ Tfany person, bound to service or labor, in any of the United States. 
shall escape imw anviher Suue, he ot sbe shall not be discharged from 
such service or labor in consequence of any regulations subsisting in 
the State to which they escape ; but shall be delivered up to the person 
justly claiming their service or labor.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the two last clauses in the 
seventeenth article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the following words out of 
the seventeenth article : 

“ But to such admission the consent of two-thirds of the Members 
present in each House shall be necessary.” 

And, on the question being taken—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Maseachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nays— Maryland, V irginia—2. ‘ 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition, as 
a substitute for the seventeenth article : 

‘‘ New States may be admitted, by the Legislature, into the Union ; 
but no new State shall be erected within the limits of any of the present 
States, without the consent of the Legislature of such State, as well as 
of the General Legislature.” 

Separate questions being taken on the different clauses of the propo- 
sition—They passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland—5. 

The Herfse adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aveust 3, 1787. 


It was moved and seconded to postpone the substitute for the seven- 
teenth article,.agreed to yesterday, in order to take up the amendment: 
“The Legislature shall have power to admit other States into the 
Union, and new States to be formed by the division or junction of States 
aow in the Union, with the consent of the Legislatures of such States,” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina—5. 

Nays—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia—. 

It was moved and seconded to commit the substitute for the seven- 
teenth article, agreed to yesterday. 

And, on the question bemg ta)en—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—s. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “the limits.”” and 
to insert the words “the jurisdiction,” in the substitute offered to the 
seventeenth article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—7. 

Naus—New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “hereafter formed 
or,” after the words “ shall be,” in the substitute for the seventeenth ar- 
ticle—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroling, Georgia—8. 3 

Nays—Delaware, Maryland—2. 


It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the sub- 


| at 4s.6d. per yard, can now be 


__ —— 
| stitute to the seventeenth article, as amended, in order to take up the 
following proposition, from Maryland: 

“ The Legislature of the United States shall have power to erect new 
States within as well as without the territory claimed by the several 
States, or either of them, and admit the same into the Union: Provid- 
ed, that nothing in this Constitution shall be construed to affect the 
claim of the United States to vacant lands ceded to them by the late 
treaty of peace.’ 

W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—3. 
| Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
| Virguua, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—5. 
} 
| 





On the question to agree to the substitute offered to the seventeenth 
| article, amended, as follows: 
‘New States may be admitted, by the Legislature, into the Union ; 
but no new State shall be hereafter formed or erected within the juris 
_diction ot any of the present States, without the consent of the Legis- 
lature of such State, as well as of the General Legisiature.” 

it passed in the afhrmative. 

Veas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virgimia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—®. 

Nays—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—3. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
amendinent : 

‘Nor shall any State be formed, by the junction of two or more 
States or parts thereof, without the consent of the Legislatures of such 
States, as well as of the Legislature of the United States.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
umendment: 

‘Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed to affect the claim of the United States to vacant lands ceded 
to them by the late teaty of peace.” 

‘The last motion being withdrawn— 

it was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition : 

‘‘ Nothing in the Constitution shall be construed to alter the claims of 
the Uuned States, or of the individual States, to the Western territory ; 
but all such claims may be examined into and decided upon by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the last proposition, in order 
to take up the following: 

The Legislature shall have power to dispore of and make all need- 
ful roles and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution contain- 
od shall be so construed as to prejudice any elaims, either of the United 
States, or of any particalar State.”’ 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
proposition : 

“ But all such claims may be examined into and decided upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Maryland—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina. Georgia—s. 

On the question to agree to the following proposition : 

“The Legislature shall have power to dispose of and make needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution contained 
shall be so construed as to prejadice any claims, either of the United 
States, or of any particniar State.”’ 

It passed in the affirmative, 

Yeas—~New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—]}*). 


, 


Nay— Maryland—1. 
On the motion to agree to the first clause of the eighteenth article—It 
passed in the affirmative. ° 


It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “‘foreign,”’ in the 
eighteenth article—W hich passed in the effirmative. 

' It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “‘ on the applica- 
tion of its Legislature against,”"—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Peonsylvania, Delaware—3. “ 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ domestic vio- 
lence,” and insert the werd “ insurrections,” im the eighteenth article— 
Wien passed In the negative. 

_ Yeas—New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Conneeticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland—6. 

It was moved and seconded to imsert the words “or executive,” after 
the word “‘ Legistatare,”—W hich passed inghe affirmative. ' 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. : 

Nays—Massachusetts, Virginia—2. 

It was moved and secomded to add the following clause to the ls 
amendment: 

oun ¥ recess of the Legislature.” 

‘hie d in the negative. 

Yoo—Mesyland—I. : 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—]0. 

Separate questions being taken on the several clauses of the eighteenth 
article, as amended—They passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgie— 9. 

Nays—Delaware, Maryland—2. 

On the question to agree to the nineteenth article, as reported —It 
passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the words “ or affirmation,” after 
the word “oath,” in the twentieth article—Which passed in the affirm- 
ative. . 

On the question to agree to the twentieth article, as amended—It 
passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

Nay— North Carolina—1. 

Divided—C onnecticut, Maryland—2. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the twenti- 
eth article : 

‘* But no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the authority of the United States.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to take up the report of the Committee 
of Eleven—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—3. 

jays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 


The House adjourned. 

















_ 





We have accounts of two explosions of steam boilers to-day. It has 
been stated that not a single case of the kind has occurred in England. 
since the introduction of steam for propelling vessels. Can it be that 
the foreign irou which is almost prohibited by the Tariff is of such su- 
perior quality as to prevent these awful calamities, and that the inferio: 
iron protected by the duty, is the cause of them '— Pendleton Messenger 





As an evidence of the rapid improvement in machinery, in the short 
space of less than twenty years, it is stated that cotton net which was 
made in the neighborhood of Exeter, (Eng.) and sold some years ego, 

bought at 2d., and the quality which was 
sold at £7 per yard, can now be obtained at 2s. 6. 
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Bauer of the Couatitution. 





TAXATION. | 

From the North Mississippian. | 

That Government is best calculated to answer the purposes | 
oc which it was organized, which best secures life, liberty, and 
property, in the cheapest, most equal, and prompt manner, for) 
the members of which it is composed. It is our happiness to | 
live under a Government which, in a great degree, secures these 
objects; but if there are gross and palpable errors, in either of 
the instances mentioned ; it is the bounden duty of that Govern-| 
ment co correct them. Every intelligent citizen, when he re-) 
fects upon the sum whichrdifferent articles are taxed, by way | 
of duties on freighted goods, and the object of this taxation, 
will be compelled to discover and acknowledge, that there ex- 
ist errors and impositions, the most unjust and unequal in their 
tendency and operation among the different sections of our 
country. That the planters of agricultural Mississippi should 
ve compelled to pay taxes for the benefit of the manulacturing 








weavers of Rhode Island, imposed by the General Govern- 
nent, not only against the consent of the former, but in viola- 
tion of every remonstrance and entreaty, is injustice of the 





most arrant character. By a fair estimate it will appear that 
the citizens of the new State of Mississippi, destitute of every 
convenience of roads and canals, aud manufacturiog no articles 
of merchandise which are protected by duty, without recciv- 
ing any appropriations from Congress, actually pay more mo- 
ney for the support of the General Government, ihat they do 
for the support of the Government of their own State ; and 
perhaps it would not be exaggeration to assert that our citizens 
are taxed more for the benetit of some individual manufactur- 
ing State, which has received large appropriations for the pur- 
poses of Internal Improvement, partly at the expense of the 
citiz ns of Mississippi, than they have taxed themselves for the 
support of their own Government. How long we shall be com. 
pelled to grorn under the burden of such enormous exactions, 
it is impossible for us to conjecture, but as it is said that the 
darkest hour is just before day, so we hope that the light of 
reason aud the obligations of justice will, ere long, dispel the 
clouds which obscure the mental and moral vision of the 
Government, and grant the relief already too long delayed. In 
proof of the foregoing statements, we copy from the Colum- 
hia Telescope the following interesting article, an attentive 
perusal of which, we recommend to our readers. 

Mr. Editor: There having been much said, and considera- 
ble excitement in this State, respecting the present Tariff laws, 
and the amount of indirect taxes we pay to the General Go- 
vernment, not ouly to answer the exigencies that may be ne- 
cessary, but for the avowed purpose of affording protection to 
manutacturing monopolists, and the period having arrived 
when our tax collectors call on us for the payment of our State 
taxes, itjnaturally caused me to make some reflections and cal- 
culations, to see if I could ascertain what amount of taxes | 
had paid the last year. The following is the result of my cal- 


culations : 
My State tax amounts to . - . » - $438 20 
District or poor tax - - . : - 5 40 





438 60 


Indirect tax to the General Government, as follows: 
For saving my pork, giving my stock aod family 40 











bushels of salt, duty 20) ceuts, - . . " 8 OO 
250 Ibs. sugar, paying a duty of Sseents, - : - 7 
150 Ibs. coffee, paying a duty of 5 cents, - ? . 7 50 
8 Ibs. salipeter, (1 use on my pork, about I Ib, to 

the 1000) paying a duty of 3 cents, - - - 0 20 
2 Ibs. pepper at a duty of Scents, - . - - 0 16 
2 Ibs. Imperial tea, at a duty of 50 cents, 1 Ov 
5 Ibs. copperas, at a duty of 2 cents, - - - 0 10 
2 Ibs. allum, at a duty of 24 cents, - . . - 0 05 
5000 ibs. iron, ata dutvof li cent, - - - - 50 00 
300 tbs. rail road iron, at a duty of 3 ceuta, - - £0 50 
400 Ibs. hoop .ron, at a duty of 3 cents, - . - 12 00 
100 Ibs. steel, ata duty Bf ld cent, - - . - 1 50 
1 dozen weeding hoes, supposed duty at 12cemseach, 2 25 
900 Ibs. white lead, duty 5 cents per |b. - ° - 10 00 
8 boxes window glass, large size, at 5 dollars per box, 40 00 
12 pieces cotton bagging, 62 yards each—744 yards, 

atScents, - - - . - - - - 37 20 
20 Ibs. twine fo~ do. at 5 cents per th. - - - 1 OU 
10 yards super broad cloth, for myself and 2 sons, 

(guessed) at 2 dollars, -— - - - - - 24 00 
Linen. flannels, silk, muslins, cambricks, calieos and 

various other articles, for my wife, daughters and 

faimily—say - - - - - - 1000 

219 00 
Add for merchant's profits, charges, &c, 25 per cent. 

(for they generally pass through several hands be- 

fore they reach me, and each one must have a pro- 

fit on the money advanced as weil on the Tariff as 

on tha sterling cost.) - - - - - - 5475 
Amount of taxes and bounties paid to the General 

Government and to the manulacturers, - - 273 75 
Add my State taxes, - . - - - - 48 60 
Aggregate of taxes to the State and General Govern- 

ment. = = - » . * = = 322 3 | 


Now the above statement, ] am aware, will appear almost 
incredible, that a common individual in this section of the 
country, should pay the foregoig amount of indirect taxes, 
will not be readily believed: but let any person make ovt a 
similar account of his purchases and consumption through the 


wear, with the duty or protecting bounty, and he will himself} 


be astonished at it. I used, in the course of last year, a quan- 
tity of nails, locks, and numerous other articles, not included in 
this estimate. Much the greater part of the above articles are 
made out with certainty as to the quality I purchased, as well as 


-ate of duty. for Lhad most of the bills before me and the | 


White lead and window glass are articles that 
ot have to buy every year, but the foregoing, ns stated, 


of duty. 


ss ‘ son to purchase last season, and ldo not know 
toy were manufactured, but they were subject to that! 

ty do aif vet, we have that much to 1): v for protec- 
mainulactures. l have pot Ci sed at | worked 
*<e twelve years, On an aver: quanti-| 


be thy > comMey WoL j KnHOW Was c muestic, 











but like the glass, I regard the duty as a bounty paid the iron 
masters, the greater part of it being worked up, is sold to my 


neighbors, aod they have to repay me the duty ; about ope haif 


of the cotton bagging is used fer other pedPle, and I get repaid 
ou that in the same way. A YORK PLANTER.* 


* There are some errors in the rates of the foiegoing duties, which, 
however, do not diminish the result. For instance, the actual duty on 
salt is 10 cents per bushel—on coffee, 2 cents per lb.—on copperas, $2 
per ewt.—on allum, $2 50 per cwt.—on steel, $1 50 per cwt —and 
on window-glass, large size, $2 50 per box of fifty square feet. All 
these over-estimates are, however, more than counterbalanced by un- 
derrating the duty on iron, which, on rolled bars, is $37 per ton, and 
on hoop iron 34 cents per lb.—Ed. 





FREE TRADE CONVENTION. 





From the Eastern Argus. 


Our readers are already apprized that a proposition has gone 
forth for a Free Trade Convention, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, on the 30th of September next. There is every consid- 
eration why such a Convention should assemble. ‘The advo- 
cates of restrictive measures should be met upon their own 
ground. ‘The steps which the manufacturers’ delegates took 
at the recent Convention in New York, show us that po ef- 
forts of theirs will be wanting to fasten upon us the Restric- 
tive System, in its most ohuoxious form. It will be recollected 
with what alaerity $5,000 were subscribed towards the estaly» 
lishment of a daily paper ia New York, for the avowed pur- 
pose of advocating the oft-refuted fallacies of the misnamed 
“American System.” Aud they proclaimed that $10,000, or 
more, could have been procured with equal ease, if peeded. 
Are they not, then, willing to play a desperate game to further 
their monopolizing views! Does it not, in consequence, be- 
hoove those whose vital interests are to be sacrificed, to come 
forward aud show to the world the deep injustice of their un- 
holy crusade? Let them mildly, but anxiously, raise their pro- 
testing Voices against the sinister schemes of those whose sel- 
fishness would be satisfied only by * privileged monopolies” over 
the three great branches of our nationalindustry. Among the 
Free Trade advocates of this country— amoung the farmers, 
planters, merchants, professors of political economy, lawyers, 
physicians. aud retired gentlemen, there exists a mass of intel- 
lect, which could be brought io hear most advantageously at 
the present crisis’—as the Banner or Tuk ConstTiTuTion 
justly remarks. A full representation should go to the pro- 
posed Convention, from every section of our beloved country. 
Important facts may there be embodied, which may be dissem- 
inated through the avenues of society. ‘The great truths of 
Political Economy—which have been gathered up from the 
experience of ages—should be concentrated and spread belore 
the people. Every mao who has examived the matter for 
himself knows that the experience of all mercautiic Powers, 
which have tried the Restrictive System, has been against it; 
after its trial, they have ever abandoned it, as speedily as pos- 
sible, with the seal of their unmingled detestation. The ex- 
perience of the past teaches—that to leave the skill, industry, 
and enterprize of a country, pretty much to their own direc- 
tion—unclogged by governmental enactinents—has heen found 
the true road to national wealth and national happiness. And 
this is what every real friend to all branches of industry must 
ever desire. 

We hope that some of our patriotic citizens of this State 
will attend the contemplated Convention. Maine has a deep 
interest in this matter. With her numerous bays aod rivers 
aud extensive seacoast—aad an almost unlimited hack country, 
rich in lumber and other native productions, which easily seek 
their way to the seaboard—her great interests must be promot- 
ed by looking watchfully to her commercial advantages. ‘The 
freedom of trade will allow the full enjoyment of these natural 
privileges. She cannot consent to restrictions apon trade. Her 
citizens, naturally of enterprizing turn, ask that no barriers 
but the impediments of nature, may be thrown in the path of 
their industry and skill. They desire the wide world open 
to their laudable enterprize—and then will the sails of their 
ships visit every clime and whiten every sea. She should have, 
then, a splendid representation at the proposed * F'ree T'rade 
Convention.” 





From the Southern Patriot. 


Anti-Tanire Convention.—We published last evening a 
paragraph from the Banner of the Constitution in relation to 
this subject. We earnestly hope that it will receive the imme- 
diate atiention of the citizens of this place. Itis by such means 
that the celusion which has been wrought in the minds of a 
portion of the people of the United States can be removed. It 
is by concentrated and combined effort that any good can be 
done im arresting the march of monopoly. The Aristocracy of 





Manufacturers, like the Oligarchy of England, spend thousands 
to maintain their exclusive privileges. ‘They move in a solid 
phalanx. Their contiguity enables them to combine with ad- 
vantage, While those interests and classes which are affected by 
their system are scattered, divided.and disunited. Let Charleston 
not forgetthat she has been among the first to remonstrate against 
that system and its abominations. Let her not be among the 











last to unite with these who are common sufferers with her 

from it, in the use ¥f those peaceable and constitutional means 
which she has always empl. ye, to arrest the progress of mea- 
sures that threaten the destruction of our foreign commerce. 
The following additional remarks from the Banner of the Con- 
stitution, are well-timed, and should preduce the proper im- 
pression : 





“The presence, at Philadelphia, at the Convention, in Sep- 
| tember next, of some of the distinguished citizens of the South 
and South-west, would do more to convince our well-disposed, 
i but deluded advocates of the Tariff, that the harmony of the 
| country requires a sacrifice, than all that could be written in 
ithe very few papers which have magnanimity enough to give 
a hbearmg to the complaints of the planting States. We, there- 
i fore, earashy press it upon those reutlemen who ean make it 
convenient to att nd, to doso. Amongst the farmers, planters, 


merchants, 
. ' 
' 


iJeges, lAwyers, physicians, and retired gentlemen who belong 
; . : . . e a 
‘> the side of Free Trade, there exists a mass of intellect 


whieh cou wought to bear most advantageously upon the 


' Northern States at the present crisis. If the approaching oc- 


casion is lost, another may never be afforded, and future times 
may look back upon this memorable period, and say, ** How 





professors of political economy in our various col- | 


possible it was for a few men to have saved that Union!" In 
conclusion, we state, that the annual commencement at Prioce- 
ton College takes place on the 28th September, and, as there 
are amongst the alumni of that institution a great number of 
Our distinguished chizens, whose presencelat the Convention 
would be desirable, we mention the facthas an additional 
inducement for their attendance, as it would afford an oppor- 
tunity for the admixture of the utile dulci.”’ 





AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Lebanon ( Ohio) Democrat. 

It would seem to be the dictate of common sense to believe 
that Government the best, which, to secure the rights of the 
citizens, imposes the fewest and the lightest burdens upon the 
people. It would seem to be perfectly natural to suppose that 
an Administration which endeavored as much as possible to re- 
lieve the people from taxation, so far as would comport with 
the rights of citizens, and the welfare of the Government, 
would he popular, and would meet the decided approbation of 
every friend of his country. If we are not mistaken, why is it 
that we find men professing to be patriots, and who in oo other 
respect manifest any want of patriotism, advocating a system 
of high aud vunecessary taxation? Why is it, that meno of 
vuodeniable intelligence are‘ found, who object to the present 
Administration because it has recommended a reduction of the 
taxes ! 

In the monarchical Governments of Europe, which are now 
fast crumbling to destruction beneath the irresistable influence 
of public opision, it has ever been the policy of the rulers to 
levy and collect as heavy a tax annually as could be cone. 
This was done in order to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment and the high privileged orders, while it tended to keep 
the people poor aud weak, as well as ignorant. Each Nation 
sought, as far as possible, to render itself independent of all 
others for the supply ef all its wants, thus shutting the door 
to all friendly inter-commuuication with the subjects of the 
various nations, Which might have tended to allay those jealou- 
sies and national prejudices, which have, ddubtless, contribut- 
ed to induce hostilities between neighboring nations. 

Attempts to make a vation powerful and great by artificial 
means, will necessarily result in individual oppression. The 
Governmeut of England affords a striking Ulustration of this 
fact. Without those natural advantages or resources which 
would elevate it above the smaller Goveroments of Europe, 
it has risen to an enviable degree of power and importance by 
the merest artiicial means. The * American System,” ora 
system exactly corresponding, was adopted. And what has 
heen the result?) The result was that England far outstripped 
all other nations in wealth, power, and importance. ‘This re- 
sult is surely desirable; but what has beea the consequence of 
this desirable event? Individual oppression and degradation ! 
lu no nation in Europe are the people more grievously op- 
pressed than in England. So great and intolerable have been 
their sufferings, that they have broken through all the restraints 
imposed by their respect and reverence for the vobility and cler- 
gv, and ina voice which is heard, understood. and respected, de- 
manded an alleviation of their oppressions. These oppressious 
are the price they pay for their national greatness, with which 
they have so long been flattered. 

The present state of the world seems to confirm the senti- 
inent, that no intelligent people will long submit to pay unjust 
or ubnecessary taxes. In our Government, where the people 
inanage their own concerns, we surely should not fear a coa- 


tinued system of oppressive, unjust, and uonecessary buidens. 
We cau only accounl 10f The GesiTe usenifeotesd by many to 


continue under a load of taxation, by ascribing it to the asso- 
ciation occasioned and produced by using the term “ Ameri- 
can System” as a party watchword. By this meang many 
have felt as strong an attachment to the system, as to their 
party, they having long been associated together. The term, 
as ow used, must convey a very different idea from that origi- 
voally signified. So tar as our recollection is correct, we can 
confidently state, that a system by which our Government was 
to be rendered independent of all others, for those articles 
which were important in time of war, and essential to our 
safety as a nation, was termed * American.’ But judging from 
the fact those who profess to advocate the “* System,” are in- 
dignaut at every attempt to lessen the present high taxes, and 
oppose the pr-sent Administration, because, as they affirm, it is 
opposed to their “system,” we are driven t} the conclusion 
that the * American System” is now intended to build up an 
aristocracy of wealthy manufacturers, at the expense of the 
farmers, who are, and who will probably for centuries consti- 
tute an overwhelming majority of our population. 

It is time that the charm which has so long, and which still 
seems to attend the utterance of the term referred to, should be 
broken, and that the objects contemplated by it should he ex- 
posed in their true colors. That the consequences with will 
result from @ perseverance in the present system of taxation, 
when there shall be no further need of the surplus revenue 
created by it, wil be prejudicial to our republican institutions, 
there need be nc doubt. The collection of a large surplus re- 
venue, although unjust and injurious, is comparatively safe ; it 
is in the expenditure of this surplus that danger is to be appre- 
hended, 

We may perbaps be met here by the assertion, that * Inter- 
nal Imprevemest” will open a safe and a profitable door for 
the expenditure of any surplus, however large. That it will 
afford the mears of expending large sums, past experience 
leaves no room © donbt. That it also affords a favorable mode 
hy which to cowupt the people, aud that, too, with their own 
money, we are ully sat'sfied. We are far from believing that 
no good resultscan flow from a system of Tnternal Improve- 
ment by the Gegeral Government, but we do say that inealeu- 
lable evils may flow from the apuse of this system, and that it 
may very easily and readily be perverted to the most ruinous 
purposes. 

But we have extended this article already to a greater length 
than '-c intended, and as the discussion of the subject of In- 
ternal Improveneut by the Federal Government should oceupy 
considerable space, we must defer any further remarks to some 
‘other time. 





Conversation, in Georgia, turning on silk-worms, a person said he 
had reared a number, and they were excellent bait for fish ! 
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We have lately conversed with a gentleman from Frederick- 
town, in Maryland, who has assured us that the ** American 
System” is getting into bad odour in that part of the State. 
One of the Candidates for Congress, in that district, openly 
avows his hostility to it at the public meetings - and the atten- 
tion of the farmers has been a good deal drawa to the iron 
duty, which is becoming quite unpopular. Two papers in that 
part of the State, where a year ago not a syllable was uttered 
against the Restrictive policy, are now on the side of Free 
Trade. 

The tone of the Ohio papers is becoming manifestly bolder 
and bolder every day. Seven or eight papers io that State 
now attack the American System, more or less, and some of 
them have even courage enough to call things by their right 
names. When we look back to the silence of the press, upon 
this subject, which was universally displayed in that State, but 
a few months ago, we are really astonished now to hear that 
called “ robbery,”’ which was before a righteous protection to 
domestic industry. 

A Blacksmith of our acquaintance not long since made a 
calculation that the wear and tear of the iron and steel tools 
employed by him in his business, was equal to fico tons a year. 
The present tax upon iron is $37 per ton, and, consequently, 
the tax paid by him is $74 per annum. Now, he says, if this 
tax was wanted for revenue to support the Government, he 
would pay it without a murmur ; but, as it is imposed solely 
for the purpose of evabling a few wealthy owovers of iron-mines 
to charge a higher price for their iron than they could other- 
wise get for it, he wants to kaow what right the Goverament 
has to tax the blacksmiths, who live by the sweat of their own 
brows, for the purpose of putting money iuto the pockets of 
these who live by the sweat of the brows of other people ? 
Being a plain-spokea sort of man, he calls it doworight rod- 
bery ; and he insisted upon it, the other day, in conversation 
with a woollen manufacturer, that he could see no difference 
between this mode of picking his pocket and being stopped on 
the high-way, except this: that, if he were stopped on the 
high-way, he would have a chance of escape, by knocking the 
robber down, or by taking to his heels—whereas, in the case of 
robbery through the custom-house, there was no possible mode 
of escape. 





The following article is going the rounds of the newspapers : 


The population of Lynn, Massachusetts, is over 5,000, nearly all of 
whom are supported by the shoe business. From 1,200,000 to 1,400,000 
pairs of shoes are made annually in the town, of an average value of 75 
cents per pair, making nearly $1,000,000. The females of tbe town earn 
more than $60,000 annually, by binding and ornamenting shoes. Mil- 
lions of low-priced fancy shoes have been sent tw South America, and 
sold at a profit. 


Those persons who have their minds muddled with the phy- 
losophy af the American System, can see nothing, io the fore- 
going statement, but what appears to them to add fresh glory 
to the restrictive policy. To the advocate of opposite views, 
however, a text is afforded for a beautiful illustration of the 
principles of Free Trade. The town of Lyna has been cele- 
brated as having been unler the especial patronage of Saint 
Crispin for years before the American System was dreamed of. 
The honest hard-working cordwainers of that town have ma- 
nufactured shoes for exportation for probably half a century, 
and this they have been enabled to do, not from any protection 
they hiave derived from the Government, but from the protec- 
tion they have derived from their own industry, skill, and eco- 
nomical habits. The shoe-makers of our country, although a 
much larger body of citizens than the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufacturers, iron masters, and sugar planters, all put together, 
have never enjoyed any especial favor from the rulers of the 
Jand. They have been left, from the first to the last, the sole 
arbiters of their own fate, and ia the end have succeeded. By 
the Tariff of 1794, which was a tariff for revenue only, the 
duty was fixed at 15 cents per pair for leather shoes for grown 
persons, aud 10 cents fur children’s. In 1812, when the war- 
duties were laid, they were both doubled, and, in the Tariff of 
1816, they were reduced to 25 cents per pair for the former, 
and 15 cents for the latter. At those rates they have remained 
ever since, and, whilst some other brauches of trade have been 
struggling ever since to get taxes heaped upon taxes, ia order 
to put money into their pockets, thé shoe-makers have never 
asked that the whole shoe-wearing population should be made 
tributary to them. 

In order to see how far the shoe trade of the United States 
has ever been affected by foreign competition, we have referred 
to the proper documents, and have ascertained, that, at no pe- 
riod since the formation of the present Government, and under 
the lowest duties which have existed, did the importation of 
shoes, for men, women, and children, of leather, morocco, kid, 
silk, aud all other materials, exceed 145,089 pairs, which was 


in the year 1797. In the year 1796 the importation was near- 


ly as great, but in no other year, before or sinee, has the num- | 


ber been equal to 100,000. 


Why, that, estimating the population, in 1797, at four anda 
half milfious, and supposing each person to have consumed, 


| two : that is to say, for every pair imported, there were sixty- 





Now, compare this quantity with | 
the whole consumption of the country, and what is the result 2 | 
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on an average, two pairs of shoes in a year, the quantity im- 
ported—viz. 145,089—was in the proportion of one to strty- 


two pairs mauufactured in the country. This proportion, it 
will be noticed, is drawn from the highest import ever made, 





and includes shoes uf all kinds. If the average were to be ta- 
ken for any term of ten years, it would be fouud that one bun- | 
dred pairs were made in the country for every one pair im- | 
ported ; and, if those made of morocco, silk, prunelle, kid, | 
&c. were deducted, it would appear that not one pair of lea- 
ther shoes was imported for every two hundred made ia the 
country, when the duties were at 15 cents per pair for grown 
persons’ and 10 cents for children’s, and even less, as was the | 
case prior to 1794, when the duty was but 7 cents per pair 
upon both kinds. 

This success of the shoe manufacture proves it most incon- | 
testibly to be one of the natural manu fuctures of the country, 
which could ne more be destroyed, by a reduction of the duty, 
than reducing the duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat would 
destroy the raising of wheat. The shoe-makers, in fact, do not 
belong to the protected classes. Like the comb-makers, they 
have prospered under mere revenue duties, and they greatly 
misuoderstand their owe interests, aud the position they ought 
to occupy io the present contest, if they take sides against 
those who are struggling to relieve them from burdeus, which, 
if removed, would evable themn to manufacture and export 
more shoes, by reducing their price. As to the shoe-makers of 
Lynn, they are so far beyond the reach of foreiga compettion, 
that, if the whole duty were to be abolished, it could not touch 
them. They can manufacture, aud do manufacture, shoes more 
than 25 cents a pair cheaper than the shoe-makers of the Mid- 
die, Western, aud Souihero States ; aud, as far as the duty 
goes, it operates as a bouuty to these latter ouly, and uot to 
them. 


Besides all this, the shoe manufacture at Lyoo establishes 
avother important principle, which is, that, in proportion to 
the extent of the dewmaud for an article of manufacture at oue 
given point, it can be produced cheaper. It also puts ao end 
to the fallacy that allowing the free introductiza of cheap for- 
eign gouds into a country would necessarily destroy the do- 
mestic rivals of the same fabric. For, is out Lyon as much a 
fureiga place, to New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Keutue- 
ky, ia reference to the question of cheap production, as En- 
gland is? Aud yet we do pot see that the shoe-makers of 
thuse States are ruined because shoes are brought from Lyaou 
and sold in their vicivity, in competion with theirs. There is 
in every country a limit to the extent that it can purchase for- 
eigu commodities. The same is tue of every State, city, 
town, aud village. The labor of most people ts not suscept- 
ble of being put into an expertable form, aud, unless people 
have something to give ia exchauge for foreign commediues, 
that can Le taken awcy, they have ue more power to purchase 
lureigu goods, than au islander in the South Seas, who lives 
upou sheil-fish, birds’ eggs, and wild roots, and clothes himselt 
with the cloth mace of the bark of a tree which is without 
value to a trader. Such a mau must needs be his own tailor, 
his own fsh-mouger, aud his owu provider, aod he never need 
apprehend that his industry, in order to be protected, requires 
that foreigners should be prohibited by law from bringing pro- 
visions and clothes, and overstocking bis home-market. A 
village-pepulation io our own country is situated precisely in 
the same way, as regards nine-teuths of its labor. The indus- 
iry of the tavern-keeper, the blacksmith, the merchant, the 
lawyer, the docter, the stone-mason, the carpenter, the mill- 
wright, the plaisterer, the glazier, the well-digger, aud many 
others, cancot be put into a form which would be capable ol 
exportation ; and, therefore, if the tailor, the shoe-maker, the 
hatter, and the butcher, wish to have their custom, they must 
come and live amongst them—aod their purchasing the pro- 
duets of each other's industry is a necessary effect of the social 
system. It can never be but a small! part of the aggregate 
productions of the concern that can be seut abroad to purchase 
fureign commodities. 





A proclamation has lately appeared in some of the papers, 
offering a reward of a bushel of oysters to any one who will 
point out any two vations that act upon the principles of Free 
Trade. We offer, as au appendage to the said document, the 
following addition to the list of articles, the price of which has 
been reduced by the Tariff. 

POLITICS FOR FARMERS. 

Milk.—Before the Tariff of 1816, milk used to sell, ia the 
Philadelphia market, at 6} cents a quart; it can uow be had 
at 4 cents. ‘ 

Bread.—Formerly a loaf of bread used to cost what we Phi- 
ladelphians eall a f'peuoy-bit ; a fi'penoy-bit loaf can now be 
had for o cents. 


Eggs.—Before the Tariff was enacted we have known eggs, 











in the winter season, to be sold at 50 ceuts a dozen ; they are | 
now, io July, at 16 cents—all owing to the American System. | 

Straoberries.—Before the Tariff, strawberries used to sell at’ 
50 cents a quart on their first appearance in the season ; they | 
can now be had, when the season is at its height, at 124 cents. | 

Mushrooms.—Befure the Tariff, when the weather was not 
very damp, they used to be sold at 50 cents for a small basket 
full; they can now be had, in the fall season, when the wea- 
ther is wet, at half that price. 

Ice-Creams.—Lcfore the Tariff, this article was sold at 124 


‘into another channel. 


acknowledging their change of opinions. 


cents a glass, and was a luxury used only by the rich ; they 
are now sold in the market, to working people, at 2 or 3 cents 
a glass—and thus are the poor euabled to coo! their palates, 
owing to the American System. 

Soda-Water.—Before the Tariff, the price used to be 64 cts. 


a glass ; it is pow advertised, in the New York Courier, at | 


cent a glass. 

Warm Baths.—-Before the Tariff, the price for a bathing- 
ticket was half a dollar ; as the American System advanced, 
it fell to a third of a dollar ; and is now to be had at a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

Newspapers.—The Philadelphia price for a daily paper has 
always been $38 per annum. Before the Tariff of 1816, the 
sheet used to be a super-royal ; it is now increased in size to 


au mnperial, altogether owing to the Tariff, which prevents the 


printers from getting cheap paper, by the imposition of a duty 
of 10 cents a pouud, which is prohibitory. 

Play Tickets.—Before the Tariff, when there was but one 
theatre in Philadelphia, the prices of tickets were as follows : 
box Sl—pit 75 cents—gallery 50 cents ; now, that there are 
three theatres, a pit-ticket can be had at half a dollar, and a 
gallery-ticket at a quarter. 

We could add to the list many other articles, hut the present 


will suffice to show the effects of the glorious “ American Sys- 
tem.” 





The Fourth of July was celebrated at Charleston, (S. C.) 
under circumstances of strong excitement. Two parties, pro- 
fessing alike hostitity to the American System, but differing io 
their opinions as to the mode of procuring its overthrow, as- 
sembled at different places, marched in precession to hear dif- 
ferent orations, and dined at different places, where toasts ex- 
pressive of the wews of each party were delivered. We have 
copied into our paper of to-day the proceedings, as they have 
heen furnished by two papers: the Mercury, which advocates 
the cause of the State Rights aod Free Trade party—and the 
Southern Patriot, which supports that of the “ Union and State 
Rights” party. We also give the Regular Toasts delivered at 
both dinners, and shall hereafter publish some of the Volunteer 
Toasts of both parties, with a portion of the speeches elicited 
on the occasion, in order that our readers may have a view of 
both sides of the question. It is our inteution, also, to pablish 
the Orations of Gen. Hayne and Col. Drayton ; and, alter a 
perusal of all the documents on both sides, we will challenge 
the Tariff party to point eut a single passage which indicates 
satisfaction with the American System. | 

We recollect many years ago having heard of a conversation 
which took place between a distinguished Member of Congress 
from New England, and Mr. Giles of Virginia, in reference to 
some measure of the Government, which was then in contem- 
plation, and which was highly unpopular with the Members 
from the Nerth. We believe it was the Embargo. The New 
England mano said to Mr. Giles, very cooliy, * Sir, New En- 
gland will not like it.” “* And what if she does got like it?” 
asked Mr. Giles. ** Why, Sir, she wil! not have it, that's all.” 
And, sure evough, New England would not have it. From 
the moment it was laid, she began to denonnce its vnconstitu- 
tionality, upon the ground that it was a perversion of the pow- 
er to regulate commerce, which power, it was said, would au- 
thorise a temporary embargo, as a measure of precaution or 
retaliation, but not a permanent embargo, destructive of all 
commerce. These denunciations of the embargo were follow- 
ed by oullifications of its provisions. Frequent violations of 
it took place, and a New England man has assured us, that, 
so generakwas the public sentiment against it in Boston, that 
no one dare become aa informer against his fellow-citizens. 

The result was, that the embargo was abandoned, and aban- 
doned by Presideat Jefferson, and the majority of Congress, on 
account of the opposition of New England. Let politicians, 
monopolists, and the advocates of a Union cemented by the 
blood, and not the affections, of the people, say what they 
please, it is idle and preposterous to attempt to sustain, in this 
free country, any system, which is deemed by any great por- 
tion of the people, whether rightfully or wrongfully, to be op- 
pressive and uaconstitutional ; and we do say, judging from 
the appearance of things, that the American System cannot be 
much longer maintained. But, at the same time, we are bound 
to say, that, to the dissatisfaction of the South is to be mainly 
ascribed the yielding disposition which is now unquestiona- 
bly showing itself in various quarters, and of which the columns 
of this paper have of late presented numerous examples. The 
monopolists themselves have not shown a disposition to give 
up a siugle inch of ground, but the people have began “to 
caleulate the value of the Union,” and, being convinced that it 
is of far more value, to the American family, thaa the glorious 
privilege of being taxed for the benefit of a favored few, are, 
as we believe, gradually preparing for a conciliatory course. 

On great political questions, which have enlisted’ the inter- 
ests, or the political and partisan feelings, of the public, we 
are not to expect an immediate and sudden change of profes- 
Public opinion, ike a mighty current, rushing with all 
its force in a particular direction, cannot be instantly diverted 
‘Time is requisite to effect a revolution, 
for, not only is the human mind almost incapable of jumping 


sions. 


from one extreme to another, but allowances are to be made 
for the self-love of men, whieh prevents them all at once from 
This is especially 
true in politics, and few men, who have gene over from one 
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party to the other upon principle, have ever done so but by a| This illustration answers for others ; but the author of the | have been enabled to occupy stalls at half or one-third of the = 
gradual process. work has not been content with one : he has extended his in- | rents which the regular city butchers have to pay, or to sell ente 
If we are asked what is the ground of our belief that public | quiries furtheg, and has so entirely refuted the silly notion en- | without paying any rent at all. This diminution of rent ent- “Fy 
opnion is undergoing a change in Pennsylvania, we would | tertained by many people, that labor-saving machines are pub- bles them somewhat to undersell the city butchers, who, con- I en 
reply— lic evils, that no man, who possesses the reasoning faculty in | ceiving themselves aggrieved by the inequality of the reat, have of v 
First. Free Trade men, who have kept in the back ground | any degree, can resist his demonstrations. We are in hopes’ resorted to the expedient, first, of endeavoring to excite odium to p 
for several years past, fearful of the odium of being in an un- | that this book will have a wide circulation, which its low price | against thei foreign competitors, by giving them the nick-pame quai 
popular minority, are now showing themselves. is calculated to effect. A notice of the work, from the pen of | of * Shinners,” aud, second/y, by petitioning the City Councils and 
Secondly. Luke-warm Free Trade men have become zeal- | @ correspondent, will be found in succeeding columns. to grant them a monopoly of the retail home- market. The fol- sum 
ous, and zealous ones have become more so, insomuch that lowing is the concluding part of a memorial presented by them Now 
discussions, in conversation, on the Restrictive System, are far FREE TRADE MEETING. on the 14th instant : | com 
more frequent than formerly. ; . a ~~ eth i They respectfully ask your Honorable Bodies to pass a law whe 
Thirdiu. Tee of eur Cee tarif-oepers have lately admined A meeting of Citizens of Philadelphia, connected with its ing the sale of any bateber’s meat, in less quantitics than the quarter, bros 
, a oe pay oe trade and navigation, and otbers, opposed to the present inju- | 28Y other public places within the market limits than at such stalls as 
articles favoring a reduction of the duty on tron, wiitten, to rious legislative restrictions*and prohibitions on our commerce are appropriated for vietuallers ; and that any farmer, shinner, or ether price 
our knowledge, by individuals who have been heretofore class- |" ges peas 0 ’ | person whatever, who shall offer or expose for sale any butcher’s meat, myst 
ed with the oppovents of Free Trade. Two or three of the wil be heid at the Merchauts’ Coflee House, on Thursday the <a - cimaag tread “4 a place or pues than are specified and two 
scealiaieniainiadidalinas sa fientinial nell = occasional attacks | 21st instant, at four ov iock P. M., to appoint Delegates to the |“ °°) gi imge mostest the same, together with such penalty ag 
country papers also admit inte their columas occasional! attacks Po , re _ . | your wisdom may suggest. VW 
upon the American System. iar genes of the frieuds of Free Frade, throughout the Unit-)" For a few days prior to the presentation of tbis petition, a oper 
Fourthly. Politicians, on Mr. Clay's side, in this city, hold ed States, for the — of ees the repent of the re- | rumor had obtained currency, that, unless the Councils shoald of re 
out the idea that he would be willing to give up a part of the | *'riclve laws, to be held in this City on the 30th of Septem- promise the desired relief,it was the intention of the city butch- we s 
duties, in order to effect a compromise of the question, if elect- ver nest. . ers to make an attack upon the stomachs of the communite, Am 
ed President. oF Sue Renenal other oy gapen ee seapentny voquected te by withholding their usual supply of beef, mutton, veal, and theo 
Fifthly. A want of confidence in the stability of the system pubtah the Coageing. pork, on Saturday the 16th, in the hopes of reaching the sen- | and 
exists with many. A meeting has been held iu James City County, Va., for the | sibilities of the Corporation, through the appetites of their con- dent 
Sirthly. Positive conversions from the Tariff side to the purpose of appointing Delegates to the Free ‘Trade Convention | stituents ; and it was probably owing to this symptont of me- ced 
Free Trade side of the question have taken place, withiv our} to be held at Philadelphia. Amongst the Delegates appointed | nce that no order was taken on the petition on its presen- 
knowledge. are, Col. Burwell Bassett, a Visitor and Rector of William and | tea. T 
Seventhly. Peaceable, orderly, and patriotic citizens, who Mary College : Jud%e James Semple, Professor of Law, and The butebers were as good as their word. On the designat- Ban 
have no interest in the question, and who perhaps do not GU- | -Phromas R. Dew, Esq. Professor of Political Economy, in the ed day, not a single individual of the whole fraternity, but one, aill 
dersiand it, express their willingness to yield, for the sake of} .. 6 Institution. The ‘ Richmond Enquirer’ strongly recom- | in market,except as spectators of the deserted appearance 
the tranquillity vf the country. mends meetings, for a similar purpose, to be held in all the of the stalls, which, on ordinary market-days, groaned under D 
Eighthly. A manifest lowering of the tone in favor of the} .ounties of Virginia. the weizht of the fat and neatly dressed carcases of oxen, Ger 
American System, by the Jackson party, at the various dinners calves, sheep, and hogs. Desirous of seeing the working of Sta 
given in this State, on the Fourth of July, appears from their] 4: the Public Dinner of the democratic friends of General | H's system, we visited the market before six o'clock io the 
toasts. And, Jackson, in the City of Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, morning, at which time no change had taken place in the uspal 
Lastly. Occasional resolutions, at public meetings, appear, | Charles J. Inzersoll. Esq., io offering i toast, prefaced it by prices of meat offered on the stalls of the farmers and shinners, “TY 
admitting the advantages resulting from a reduction of duties. | come remarks, which were thus reported in the American Sen. | Which were stocked with the usual abundant supply. At half 7 
Upon the whole, we can assure our friends at a distance that | tivel. past eleven veloc atin. 45 went to the _— and, in a walk F 
we express the opinions of most of our friends here, who have — ae a —s a — . meet: apm from Eighth to F pet mee found for oe 2 ~ vrs dis- y 
stood by the eause since the first of January, 1829, the day of | Htyired that the ‘Amencans should not manufactare a hobeail reed at | cae at ect de feet mech except three beef-tongaes, | noi 
our embarcation in what appeared to bea forlorn hope, when | the beginning cf the late war with England, it was triumphantly asked perder et etcgeoe le nabeipacall enced e, <r Bt Wey oag, te tae uoh 
we say, that the cause of Free Trade has gained ground in in parliament, what Great Britain had to fear from a people who could whole, more than swORy pounds, and excepting the contents duti 
Pennsylvania. and must continue to gain ground, if its advo- niin ym me cee a en le gy ey nga of the stall of the single butcher, above referred to, who stood tion 
cates continue as heretofore to maintain a firm, steady, and in- Tennessee, Missouri, all the iron making States, and indeed the whole | °"" alone ——- the combination. We ~— thus particular, ” a 
flexible opposition to the American System. ae hg wa me ote say to the fact, that large quantities of ready made order that distant readers may form an estimate of the magni- om 
P P.S.—One set of the Toasts promised above was not received man oe heme that oy caine the dole Goniiia moumenies yore — nn sontedngr cing be age _ ee } ee See they Wo 
: wi ore ill : | other charges of transportation by sea and land, from Liverpool to Pitts- will be enabled to do when we inform them that, on market- real 
in time for this day's paper. burg, the British blacksmiths will be able to furnish shoes for our horses, | days, it is between the hours of eleven and two o'clock, that pret 
cheaper than our own. This fact, without comment, I wish to make | shat large class of our population, which cannot afford to pay prof 
A work has lately issued from the press of Messrs. Carey & ran te a vom led , the highest prices for meat, always supply themselves, aod tele 
Hart, of this city, which, in our humble estimation, is calculat- inte ay Lepage —_ that, in ordinary times, a considerable quantity of meat is lefs pee 
ed todo more towards opening the eyes of the people to the | with this explanation, my toast is— on the shambles unsold at the latter hour, which is taken home eon 
true interests of the country, than any publication which has| May the Freemen of America be independently shavedyand their | by the butehers, and salted for another day. It is true that a part 
yet appeared. It is a volume of two hundred and sixteen pa- | horses shod, withoat the help of a step-mother. small supply of young chickens was for sale on the stalls of the | reac 
ges duodecifno, entitled “ The Working-Man’s Compauion:| It will be recollected, by the citizens of Pennsylvania, that | jucksters. at fifty to sixty-two and a half cents a couple ; bus forn 
The Result of Machinery, namely, Cheap Production, and In-| about two years ago, Professor List addressed, through the | these could not have exceeded, according to our judgment, the oe 
creased Employment, exhibited.” It is taken from a London] public papers, ta Mr. Ingersoll, as one of the most promiovent | consumption of fifty familles, aud were, besides, too dear for the 
edition, published in December, 1830, “ under the supe: intend- | advocates of the Restrictive System io the State, a course of | the purses of those who, at that late hour, were unprovided crib 
ence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” | letters upon the advantages of high taxes to a people. The| with a dinner, apa 
and, being stereotyped, is afforded at the very low price of 314 | same liberty which Professor List took with Mr. Ingersoll, is} On passing the stall of the single butcher who had courage T 
; cents. proposed to be taken by Mr. John Sarchet, a professor of | enough to stand out against the combination, and to expose his ness 
| + This volume is ascribed to the pen of Mr. Brougham, and is| Blacksmithery io this city—and in our paper of to-day will be| person to danger, from a devotion to the principles of Free Pate 
Fe written in a plain familiar style, adapted to the comprehension | found the first number of a series of short letters, which we | T'rade, we found it surrounded by a crowd of several hundred he, 
bt i of the most uolettered man, and combines a fuller display of | flatter ourselves will open the eyes of the people of Pennsyl-| people. some of whom were buying meat, and others waiting em} 
sound principles of political economy, with the practical de-| vania, as much as any thing which has yet been said on the | in expectation of a riot. It seems that, early in the morning, hun 
tails of manufactures, than is usually met with in a scientific | subject of the iron duty. attempts were made, by the combination, to obstruct him in the whi 
ie treatise. It proves most incontestibly, and in a manner at once sale of his meat; in consequence of which, he called upon the _ 
instructive and amusing, what is perfectly well known to all The citizens of Philadelphia have recently had a practical Mayor, and, at the time we passed, was actually protected in wd 
sound reasovers, that the whole prosperity and civilization of| illustration, upon a small scale, of that grand imposture called | his vocation, by the arm of the law, displayed in the persons of | 
man is due to the facility, or less sacrifice of labor, with which| the American System, which they have been so anxious to see | several officers of the police. As late as half past one o'clock T 
he can supply his natural or artificial wants—that this facility is] adopted on a large scale, and we trust that they will profit by| he was still thus surrounded and protected ; and, having re- ona 
almost wholly owing to the invention of machines for the saving | experience, and not permit so manifest a display of folly and | ceived fresh supplies as fast as he sold off, he had a glorioes bee 
of human labor, in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures— | injustice to have been practised upon them in vain. We allude | sale for his beef. The reader must not, however, suppose thud prin 
Rs from the spade to the plough, from the flat-boat to the ship, | to the case of the Butchers and the Shinners, which, for some nobody in the city had surloins and ribs of beef on their tables sede 
3 Y from the distaff to the water-power spindle—and that, so far| days past has been in every body's mouth, in place of the sub- | on Saturday and Sunday. These very conspirators, we are in- me 
4 from any invention having a tendency to diminish the demand | stantial aliment which ought to have gone there. formed, clandestinely supplied their most valuable customers, ston 
; 3 for labor, it invariably augments the demand. In proof of} The facts are these : In High-Street of this city, the place | such as the keepers of hotels and gentlemen whe can afford to prin 
rf these positions, it beautifully illustrates the manner in which | of location of the principal market, there are seven market-| pay for the best pieces ; and, by that means, let the weigh of ae 
‘s civilized man has gradually bettered his condition by the in-} houses, extending from Front to Eighth Streets, a distauce of | their hostility fall—precisely in the character of the “American _|ing 
vention of simple tools, which are nothing but labor-saving ma-| more than half a mile. The stalls in these houses are exclu- System,”—upon the poor, who were the least able to bear it, this 
i chines, and afterwards of complicated machinery—and shows | sively appropriated, by law, about one-half to victuailers, for! and who have the least influence in controlling the administra- = 
i. that, although by a new invention a few individuals may be} the sale of butcher's meat, aod the other half to farmers who | tion of public affairs. trad 
@ thrown temporarily out of employment, yet that the wages! bring to our market the produce of their farms. Besides hav-| But, although we have.spoken of this combination in refer- rhe 
, left in the hand of their employer is a fund certainly destined | ing these market-houses, it is allowable for persons who bring | ence to the High-Street market alone, its effects were not so not. 
to pay wages in some employment or other, equally advanta-| their meats, vegetables, fruits, &c., to market, to back their| limited. It extended to the market in Second near Pine-St., sost 
‘= geous to laborers, all of whom derive a positive benefit from} wagons and carts to the side-walks, and thus expose their ar- | and to that in the Northern Liberties; and exemplified the im- ee 
the cheap production of the article to the fabrication of which] ticles for sale on both sides of High-Street west of Eighth.’ portant fact, how easy it is for a body of men, having a grefit fun 
the new invention is applied. In elucidation of the principle, | This line of wagons and carts extends sometimes for near half} concentrated interest, to combine against three hundred times and 
| the case is minutely examined of the influence of the invention | a mile more, and affords great facilities to families who live in | their number, in the scattered state of a community. The po- — 
of the art of printing, upon the employment of those who pre-| the western part of the city. The stalls in the market-houses pulation which is daily supplied from the markets referred to per. 
; viously procured their living by the making of manuscript copies | pay an annual rent, but those occupied by the regular butchers | cannot be less than one hundred and fifty thousand persons, and the 
; of books. When printing was discovered, the scribes no doubt pay a higher rent than those occupied by the farmers. Those probably the butchers do not exceed five hundred. = 
: thought they were all ruined, by being thrown ont of employ-| who sell from their carts and wagons pay no rent for the pri-| Now, we should be clad to know wherein this system of the ., 
; ment. But what was the result! Why, that the invention of] vilege of their stands. a manufacturers of beef-steaks, veal-cutlets, and mutton-chops, ond 
: printing reduced the price of books so greatly, that the increas- It seems that a class of amphibious dealers, a sort of half-} differs from that of the manufacturers of cloth, iron, and sugar. dei 
ed demand gave employment to fifty or a hundred times as|{ farmers, half-butchers—that is, persons professing to be farm-} The butcher says, in substance, *“* I am entitled, because I live on 
4 many authors, printers, paper-makers, ink-makers, type-found-! ers, but carrying on the veritable trade of buying etttle for! between the Delaware and Schuylkill, to the monopoly of the am 
t ers, book-binders, and others, as there were copyists thrown] slaughter—have availed themselves of their residence in the | home-market. My business is interfered with by foreigners, who a 
| out of employment. country to pass themselves off as farmers, and by that means’ live beyond those waters, and they must be pfohibited from a 
gre 
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entering into competition with me.” The consumer says— 
‘Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights forever. I have no idea that 
I em to be prevented from buying a surloin of beef, or a fillet 
of veal, or 2 leg of mutton, where I can get it cheapest ; and, 
to prevent the farmers and shinners from selling less than a 
quarter of meat, would be the same as to say that poor people 
and house-keepers who have small families shall pay you a 
sum of money for which they are to receive no equivalent.” 
Now, what mao is so stupid as not to see that the Philadelphia 
community is benefitted by the systenwof shinning? And yet, 
when shiouers are desirous of supplying the country with 
broadcloths, cotton fabrics, iron, and sugar, at a much less 
price than the domestic manufacturers, the subject becomes so 
mystified, that the public cannot see the analogy between the 
two cases. 

We flatter ourselves that this occurrence will do more to 
open the eyes of Philadelphia to the stupidity of any system 
of restrictive laws, than any volume that can be writteo—and 
we shall look with some interest to the manper ia which the 
American System Editors will treat it, consistently with their 
theory. ‘The * Philadelphia Gazette” has taken the right side, 
and has published an Address from au intelligent correspon- 
dent, ** To those Philadelphians who would rather be conuvin- 
ced than bullied, and who prefer freedom to butcher's meat.” 





The able communication oo the “ General Principles of 
Bankiog aod Currency,” from H. M. has been received, aud 
will appear at oo distant day. 





Died, on the 25th of June, at Auburn, (N.Y.) the Honorable 
Gersuon Powers, a Member of the last Cougress, from the 
State of New York. 





[ COMMUNICATION. } 


“ The Working-Man's Companion.—The Results of Machinery, 
namely, Cheap Production, and Increased Employment, exhi- 
bited.” Carey §& Hart.—pp. 216, duodecimo. 


We have often had occasion to comment upon the utility of 
Political Economy for the ordinary purposes of life, and we 
unhesitatingly assert, that no lady can correctly perform the 
duties attached to her station in society, without an apprecia- 
tion of some of its principles. To the Philanthropist and the 
Christian it recommends itself in the strongest manner. The 
work of whie® the title is prefixed to this notice affords us a 
good illustration of this remark. ‘The book is addressed to the 
Working-Men of England, aad indeed it has imparted so much 
reality to abstract ideas, that a child would be enxbled to com- 
prehend its perspicuods but close reasoning. Although it is 
professedly intended for those who, 1s a class, have inferior in- 
tellectual attainments, it combines so much variety of instruc- 
tion, with so much delightful narration, as to excite the highest 
degree of interest, while it conveys a great fund of informa- 
tron, entirely novel to a large portion of the mere intellectual 
part of the community. We cannot attempt to convey to our 
readers a correct idea of the manner and matter of the per- 
formance ; our effort will be directed to the communication of 
a general idea of the work. The art of printing, and of mak- 
ing iron and steel. coal-mining. cotton-weaviog, glass- making, 
the potter's art, the manufacture of pins and needles, are des- 
cribed with astooishing precision, if you cousider the short 
space allotted to the author. 

The objection to machinery is considered with great minute- 
ness, and the only argument against the introduction of new 
iaventions refuted, in a variety of ways; the folly of the work- 
ing-meo, who join with the mobs for the destrnction of ma- 
chines, is pourtrayed in the strongest colors. The change of 
employment which becomes necessary when any portion of 
human labor is superseded, is admitted to be an evil, but one 
which must and will be disregarded in consequence of the great 
benefit to the consumers, and, among these, to the producers of 
the very article affected by the necessity for a transition of their 
wdustry. 


The following are extracts : 


This little book is intended to consist of 216 pages, to be printed 18 
on a side, upen 6 sheets of printing paper, called by the makers demy. 
These six sheets of demy, at the price charged in the shops, would cost 
feur pence. If the same namber of words were written, instead of being 
printed—that is, if the closeness and regularity of printing were super- 
seded by the looseness and unevenness of wrting—they would cover 
200 pages, or 50 sheets, of the paper called foolscap, which would cost, 
in the shops, three shillings; and you would have a book dithcult in- 
stead of easy to read, becaase writing is much harder to decypher than 
print. Here, then, besides the superiority of the workmanship, is at 
once a saving of two shillings and eight pence to the consumer, by the 
invention of printing, all other things being equal. But the great sav- 
ing is to come. Work as hard as he could, a writer could not transcribe 
this little book, upon these 200 pages of foolscap, in less than ten days; 
and he would think himself very ill paid to receive thirty shillings for 
the operation. Adding, therefore, a | eng for the publisher and retail- 
tradeaman, a single written copy of this littl book, which you buy for 
a shilling, could not be produced fortwo pounds. Is it not perfectly 
clear, then, if there were no printing-presses, if the art of printing did 
not exist, that, if we found purchasers at all for this dear book, at the 
sost of two pounds, we shcald only sell, at the utmost, a fortieth part of 
what we now sell '/—that, instead of selling ten thousand copies, we 
eould only sell, even if there were the same quantity pf book-buying 
funds amongst the few purchasers as amongst the many, two hundred 
and fifty copies !—and that, therefore, although we might employ two 
bandred and fifty writers for a week, instead of about twenty printers 
in the same period, we should have forty times less employment for pa- 
per-makers, ink-inakers, book-binders, and many other persons, besides 
the printers themselves, who are called into activity by the large demand 
which follows cheapness of production.—pp. 11-12. 


Before the invention of the first stockhing-machine, in the year 1589, 
by William Lea, a clergyman, none but the very rich wore stockings, 
and many of the most wealthy went without stockings at all, their hose 
being sown together by the tailor, or their legs being covered with ban- 
dagea of cloth. William Lea made a pair of stockings, by the frame, 
m the presence of King James I.; but such was the prejadice of those 
umes, that he could get no encouragement for his invention, His in- 
vention was discountenanced, upon the ° that it would deprive the 
industrious poor of their subsistence. He went to France, where he 
wet with no better success ; and died at last of a broken heart. The 
great then eould discowntenance au invention, because its applica- 
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who made them, had none to wear. Stockings were not cheap enough | 
for the poor to wear, and therefore they went without. Of the millious 
of people now in this country, how few are without stockings! W hat 
a miserable exception to the comfort of the rest of the people, does it 
appear to you, when you see a beggar in the streets without stockings ! 
You consider such a person to be in the lowest stages of want and suf- 
fering. ‘I'wo centuries ago, not one person tn a thousand wore stock- 
Ings—one century ago, not one person in five hundred wore them— 
how, not one person in a thousand ts without them.—pp. 160-01. 


i 


Ip support of the principle that machinery frequently—nay, 
almost always—gives employment, in the particular branch to 
which it relates, to much more labor than it displaces, it is as- 
serted, that, 

If the pen-and-ink copiers could break the printing-presses, and melt 
down the types, that are used in London alone, at the present day. 
twenty thousand people would, at least, be thrown out of employment, 
to make room for two hundred, at the atmost.—p. 1. 


Speaking of the introduction of spiuning-machines, it is ob- 
served— 

This immense power, which is nearly equal to the population of the 
United Kingdom, might be supposed have superseded human labor 
altogether in the prodaction of cotton yarn. It did no such thing. It 
gave a new direction to the labor that was formerly employed at the 
distaff and spindle; but it mereased the quantity of labor altogether em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cotton, at least a hundred-fold.—p.103. 


We will not record the melancholy instances of the opposi- 
ton which ignerance has been continually making to the in- 
troduction of improvements ; we must pass over these inter- 
esting bul sad narrations ; they are to be found interspersed 
through the book. Machinery not only cheapeus commodities 
amd increases the demand for those whose price is thus redu- 
ced, hut releases a portion of capital for other employments, 
and thus increasing the demand for labor ia these departments, 
raises wages, and of course requires a larger number of those 
who depend upon wages for their subsistence. 

When men complain of a want of employment, they complain of the 
want of soune power which is not in themselves. Nobody binders them 
from working : they may dig a hole, and fill it up agaim ; or they may 
fill a bucket from a pond, and carry the water to another pond. But | 
they do not do these things. There was less employment amongst our | 
ancestors—much less—than there is now ; and they therefore had a | 
proverb, that it is better to play for nothing than to work for nothing— | 
which means that it is better not to work at all, than to do unprofitable | 
work. What power is that which the laborer requires to set him to pro- 
fitable work? It is the power of capitat.—pp.167-68. 





Whatever increases the capital of a country, or, which is the | 
same thing, releases a portion of it from any employment, aug- | 
ments ihe demand for laborers. | 

We will make another extract, to which we most particular- 
ly invite the attention of these who are ia favor of high re- | 
Strictive duties: 

We cannot build a wall of brass around our islands; and the thin | 
walls of prohibitive duties are very easily broken through. 
from twenty to thirty per cent. me fone in any given quantity of smug- | 


But our merchants laughed at him. 


goods. If he had lined the whole coast with aX the six hundred thou- 
sand soldiers that he marched to Russia, instead of a few custom-house 
otticers, he could not have stopped the introduction of English produce. 
It was against the nature of things, that the people who had been ac- 
castomed to cheap goods should buy dear ones; or that they should go 
without any article, whether of necessity or luxury, whose use had be- 
come general.—pp.184-85. 


A conclusive answer to those who oppose the introduction 
of machinery, is, that their argument proves tov much, if it 
prove any thiog. 

If a mechanic, succeeding in stopping the machine used in his own 
trade, by any strange deviation from the natura! course of things were 
to get higher wages for a time, he himself would be the most injured 
by the extension of the principle.» When he Tound his loaf cost him 
two shillings, instead of one—when he was obliged to go to the river, 
with his bucket, for his supply of water—when his coals cost a guinea 
a bushel, instead of eighteen pence—when he was told, by the hosier, 
that his worsted stockings were advariced from a shilling a pair to five 
shiliings—when, in fact, the prnce of every article that he uses should 
be doubled, trebled, and, in nine cases out of ten, put beyond the pos- 
sibility of attainment—what, we ask, would be the use to him of his ad- 


vance in wages !—pp.187-88. 


Philanthropists must learn that misguided benevolence is pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils to society. We all remember the 
fable of the ungrateful viper, and the moral is applicable to the 
remark we have just made. 

The beauty of Po! tical Economy is, that it harmonizes per- 
fectly with the positive ood necessary laws of the Creator.— 
The same God who commie! «is (co be attentive to our du- 
ties to society, enjoined a higher estimation of our duties to 
Him. The Political Economist, investigating the laws regu- 
lating wealth, addressing our mo: selfish motives, concludes 
hy pointing to the sublimest mora!ity, as the only means of se- 
curing our happiness ; thus demonstrating that * righteousness 
exalteth a nation, while sin is a re proach to any people.” 


iF The Working-Man’s Companiv n is sold at 314 cents. G. 





[COMMUNIC ATION. } 
TO CHARLES J. INGERSOLL, ESQ. 
NO. I. 

Sir: Haviog read in one of our papers that you stated, on 
the 4th instant, thac horse-shoes were imported, and could be 
sold in the Pittsburg market at less than they could there be 
made for, [here w,'] state that imported horse-shoes are for sale 
in this city forsix cents per pound. The same can be delivered in 
Pittsburg for eight cents per pound: but, at the average price 
of iron io Pittsburg, horse-shoes cannot be made for less than 
nine cents per pound, paying iron, coal, and journeymen’s 
wages, leaving nothing for profit of the master manufacturer, 
shop rent, interest of capital, &e. Further, under the present 
absurd iron law, bedstead-serews can be imported, aud pay 
carriage to Pittsburg, and there be sold for $1 50 to $2 per 
100 ib. less than the raw iron of which they are made; and 
this same result will be found in one and every article of 
hardware or manufacture of iron, in a greater or less degree. 
This arises from the duty on bar-iron of common sizes being 
170 per cent., and that on the manufactured article 25 per 
cent.. or about one-seventh of what it is on the raw material ; 


and on half-inch round iroo, of which the larger sized bedstead 





A profit of 


tuoi: wae limited to themselves. They only wore stockings: the poor, screws 25 per cent., or one-twelfth of what it is on the raw 


material. Hence we import 47,000 tous of hardware anau- 
ally, and 3,000 tons of bar-iron of common size, thus givingta 
most decided preference in our markets to the foreigner over 
the American manufacturer. A\|| these facts you can see illus- 
trated in the Blacksmith’s Petitions to Congress in 182s, 
"30, and ‘31. . 

Your resolution offered at the last session of the Legislature, 
setting forth that “it would be a lamentable thing to withdraw 
the protection from the iron manufacturers at this time,” (this 
is the sense, perhaps, not the very words, as l write from 
memory,) was as much as fo-say it would be a lamentable 
thing to deprive 5U,00U0 British blacksmiths and hardware 
manufacturers located in Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton, which vow enjoy a complete menopoly of our 
markets—given to them by a law of an Americaun Congress, 
at the request of the American iron-masters—to give the same 
privilege to the American blacksmiths and hardware manulac- 
turerers. Heuce we are deprived of our own market by our 
own law-makers ; and the American System is here illustrated, 
no other uation having ever undertaken to encourage any of 
their manufactures by making their own manufacturers pay 
more for their raw matrials than what the foreign manufactur- 
er was permitted to bring his magufactures, all ready made, 
into the market for. The honor of this profound wisdom 
amd unique piece of statesinauship, is due to our iron-masters, 
and their servants in Congress, aud, | confess, | du not grudge 
it to them. : 

In my next I will show that the iron-makers of this country 
are not benefitted by the present tron duty, and that the only 
remedy is tu bring the iron duty to a level of that on hardware. 
Yours, very respectfully, JOUN SARCHUET. 

Philadelphia, July Sth, 1331. 





TO THE EDITOR: 





Dear Sir: The indefatigable exertions you are making to 
propagate liberal principles in favor of free trade, and to bring 
to the more immediate consideration of your readers the im- 
portance of the subject, gives you a strong@&laim on the grati- 
tude of the public. The doctrines of political g@onomy so ably 
taught in the various colleges of the United States, have laid a 
solid foundation for the commercial prosperity of the people, 


| which [ trust the sophistry of a futile theory will never subvert. 


The increasing spirit of hostility to the * American System” is 
the best proof of the progress they have already made towards 
effecting the downfall of the obnoxious Tariff. The diffusion 
of knowledge is undoubiedly the most certaio means of teach- 
ing the peeple to feel the true nature of their independence, 
to reason with clearness and propriety. to diseriminate between 
real and pretended friends, and to exercise the right of suffrage 
with a judgment unbiased bv intrigue, or uninfluenced by cor- 
ruption. We must chiefly rely on the freedom of the Press 


gled goods that a nation living under prohibitive laws can demand. Bo- | for an unreserved communication of much vseful and valuable 
naparte, in the height of his power, passed the celebrated Berlin Decree, | information relative to civil aod political affairs; and in pro- 
for the exclusion of all English produce from the continent of Europe. portion to the purity of the morals of editors, and their respect- 

The whole coast of France, and | 
Holland, and Italy, became ove immense receiving-place for smuggled | 


ability, we may expect to derive from them a faithful and im- 
partial account of men and measures. The responsibility at- 


\tached to their characters is of so sacred a natuse that nothing 
ishould be submitted to the public which is not, to the best ot 


their belief, founded on the strictest veracity. We are indebt- 
ed to the Banner for the pleasing intelligence from your cor- 
respondents in Ohio, that the confidence of the inhabitants in 
the American System has greatly diminished. The agricultur- 
al resourees of that rich and interesting State are immense, 
great wealth is yet in reserve for her, in addition to what she 
already enjoys. As her internal improvements advance, the 
products of the soil will increase in value, aod the industry of 
her hardy and enterprizing yeomanry will be amply reward- 
ed. We have much to expect from the Ohio papers from 
whieh you have made repeated extracts ; their liberality and 
sound sense entitle them to the thanks of their fellow-citizens, 
as also their able vindication of the cause of Free Trade, and 
their decided opposition to the Tariff. Such zeal and inde- 
peudence are truly honorable te their werthy Editors, who 
have to contend against bitter prejudices. Let Ohio unite 
cordially with the Aoti-Tariff States, aad we shall have no- 
thing to fear from the champioas of the Tariff. Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, with 
the States of New Hampshire and Maine, have ineffectually 
demanded a repeal of the Tariff, or such a modification of it as 
might comport with their interests and wishes. Io vain have 
their people petitioned. In vain have they attempted to be 
heard through their delegates. Uubeeded are their complaiats. 
Equally deaf to the voice of reason and justice, the enemies of 
free trade revel amidst the spoils of their triumphs. Intoxicated 
with success, they continue to taunt their adversaries, and as- 
sail them with abuse. Within the very walls of Congress the 
envenomed tongue of malevolence has traduced the Suuthern 
people, who have been basely stigmatized as “ unfeeling slave 
lashers, in league with England to oppose the honest manufae- 
turers of the North.” I will not disgust you with a repetition 
of vulgar and despicable observations. Attempts, however, 
are ofien made to excite discord between the North and the 
South by such disgraceful language, and to foment the differ- 
ences which unhappily exist. Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, with 
their sister States, have not been spared: South Carolina has 
been singled out asa fit victim to glut the devouring appetite of 
the Tariff monster: her sous have been reviled as Disunionists 
and Nullifiers. She has espoused a righteous cause, and with 
justice on her side she will nobly maintain it. She will never 
be compelled to abandon it by empty threats and gasconade, 
or to forsake ut, by artiiee. ‘The violent champions of the Ta- 
riff, more wily than wise, have persevered in their hostility to 
South Carolina, and denounced her for not yielding passive 
obedience to tyranny and injustice; they have essayed to fix 
au odium ou her character by the most insidious attacks. It ig 
always better to appease the Lion than, by goading, provoke 
him to resistence. ‘The artful distinction which the friends of 
the restrictive system have attempted to make, by attributing 
solely to South Carolina certain principles, under the title of 
the ** Carolina Doctrines,” has failed to answer the urpose for 
which it was probably designed. South Carolina has not the 
vanity to claim what is common property, She is willing to 
divide the honor of epposing and exposing the evils of the 
American System with the Anti-Tariff States. If to defend 
the inviolability of the Constitution—to vindicate the cause of 
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ment—and resist Federal aggression, be considered an offence, 
then, indeed, has South Carolina greatly travsgressed. If to 
insist upon eujoying the advantages of foreign commerce, free 
from the embarrassments and exactions imposed by legislauve 
interference—to resist the corrupt influence of faction, and pre- 
vent the extravagant waste of public money, constitute any part 
ot the Carolina Doctrines, then has she no reason to be asham- 
ed of her conduct, but, on the contrary, rejoice in the devotion 
of her sons to truth, honor, and justice. South Carolina has 
been accused of an intentioa to nullify an act of Congress. if 
itis criminal to pass an unconstitutional and oppressive law, 
why then is it acrime to declare it null and void, when the ab- 
surdity and injustice of the law is evident to every man of com- 
mon sense, who will give himself time to reason and reflect. 
That a Satte hasanght to nullify an act of Congress, under any 
circumstances, is extremely doubtful; but if a State isaggrieved 
by an oppressive and unconstitutional law of the Federal Go- 
vernment. the choice of two evils is left, which, in my opinion, 
she has a right to exercise: Resistance or secession from the 
inion. The common law of nature sanctions the first—the 
Federal Compact the other. If South Carolina did not cherish 
this compact—if she was not sincerely attached to the Union, 
she would not so strenuously oppose the ‘Tariff on the ground 
of its unconstitutionality. Each State is sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and is only bound by a moral obligation to submit to 
the laws of Congress, provided they are based on equity. Caro- 
lina has ne inclination to separate from the Union, unless com- 
pelled by oppression, aud the Federal Government cannot pre- 
vent her from peaceably withdrawing. ‘The distinguished and 
very sensible author of the Crisis bas justly remarked—* If 
there be in our system of government one feature which is de- 
lightful for the real patriot to contemplate, it is that which 
shows the inability of the Government to coerce one of its 
confederated members. I. friendship cannot hold us together, 
force never can. He is much mistaken who can imagine that 
the same physical force which could euable the Government to 
put down one of the twenty-four Republies, would pot so en- 
danger the whole as to make our Government any thing than 
what it now is.” Let us hope that those Siates which still ad- 
here to the Tariff, yeelding to the force and circumstances of 
the times, will relinquish their support of it, and unite in pro- 
moting harmony. A single State detached from the Union, 
would be productive of unh%ppiness to all; the example would 
probably be followed by others. Such a desperate step could 
only be the dernier resort of a people to whom justice is denied. 
To bear and forbear, forms part of the Christian doctrine: this, 
however, may be carried too far with high spirited and enlight- 
ened freemen. It matters not whether persecution proceeds 
from the iron grasp of an Autocrat or an Oligarchy, or eman- 
ates from the corrupt influence of a Democracy—the effect is 
still the same; and the pressure is felt with equal force by the 
people, until the day of retribution arrives, to demand a fearful 
reckoning with their oppressors. Nothing is wanting to secure 
the prosperity of the United States, and the peace and hagpi- 
ness of the people, but mutual concession and conciliatory feel- 
ings. Let recriminations cease. Let animosities and narrow 
prejudices be abandoned, and the very recollection of them 
buried in oblivion—without which the Union can never be sate. 
HERMANN. 
Philadelphia, July 12th, 1831. 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Trwenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 
, No. XXXV. 

The advoeates for restriction are constantly complimenting 
the people, or as it may more appropriately be said, puffing 
the people, for supporting a policy which takes from them 
money and employment, and prevents the mass of our labor- 
ing people from laying up money, or accumulating a pro- 
vision for their families. If there were any such attention 
to the subject as its importaace requires—if those whose opin- 
ion is supposed to be represented ia the laws of Congress, 
could look a little into nature, ascertain some of the facts of the 
ease. observe the relations of cause and effect, with their atten- 
tion somewhat increased and directed by the previous reading 
of Adam Smith and his suecessors—if they would not re- 
ecive their impressions from the very superficial newspapers 
and speeches of the day from the Tariff party, which never 
present but one side of the questiou—if they would investigate 
» Vetle beyond the Report of the majority of the Committee on 
nt otopes—seek for truth where it was to be found—ac- 


koon * and follow it when found, the ‘Tariff policy 
weuld at an end. 
The ‘Vari ument is founded only upon what has been, 


without regardiog the capacities of man for acquisition and im- 
provement. A ‘Tariff politician seems to regard want as the 
necessary condition of bumanity, aod comparative exemption 
from want be attribates to the Restrictive System. (C-ir coun- 
v, with the exception of a single war—for the brush with the 
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French in the administration of the elder Adams, can hardly 
be termed a war—has enjoyed peace since the cessation of 
hostilities with Great Britain, in 1781. The only war which 
we have sustained since, wasshort; and, compared with most 


modern wars, i did nut impose the necessity of any great ex- 
pense. A \ ery large portion of that expense was occasioned 
bw the total cessation of revenue, the destitution of means, and 
the prostration of eredit, caused, as may fairly be contender, 
by the very system which is now opposed, of relying solely on 
duties upon hmports for revenue. The enemy had no power to 
penetrate the country. ‘The capital was taken because it was 
on the coast. ‘The country was nearly prostrated—not from 
deficiency of physical strength—but from weakness of credit. 
Stocks that must be redeemed at par, were disposed of by the 
Government at various rates of depreciation. Some were sold 
at sixty-four per cent., or thirty-six per cent. under par, taking 
into the account the depreciated currency received by the 
Government in payment for stocks—that is, bank notes is- 
sued by banks that did not pay specie. 

This is a slight digression from the immediate point of the 
argument, whieh is to account for—as well as it can be account- 
ed for—the degree of wealth in the country which the expenses 
of Goveroment and bad legislation have not prevented. Since 


progress has been much retarded by the necessity of taking the 
money of the people to pay the principal and interest of the 
National Debt—and still more retarded by the mode in which 
the revenue was levied—which, at the same time that it com- 
pelled the people to pay more than the Government received, 
reudered labor less productive, and prevented the accumulation 
of savings: Yet the people of our country have suffered less 
from the operation of Government than perhaps any other 
commercial or civilized country. 

A considerable monied capital has been accumulated from 
commerce. For a long period the peculiar situation of this 
country, in regard to the accumulation of wealth, was equiva- 
lent, and more than equivalent to that of a country receiving 
tribute. Our Government was scarcely organized, before the 
commotions which led to the French Revolution, commenced. 
The wars which were excited by that revolution, placed our 
country in a peculiar—or, as it may be termed, an artificial 
state—in which high prices were oltamed for much of our pro 
duce ; our merchants had ample scope tor profitable operalions ; 
many of our mechanics were over-supphed with work, and capi- 
tal was perhaps more rapidly accamulated than tn auy other in- 
stance of a country possessing such smpall means. ‘Phis state of 
things predominated froin the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion until the second expulsion of Napoleon Bonaparte. As veu- 
trals, we nearly movopolized trade, while all Europe was at 
war. This gave a great start to our navigation, which ai os 
rather wonderful has not been ascribed to the Restrictive Sys- 
tem. It accumulated capital, stunulated enterprize, and ihe 
money then earned, and the character aud habits then acquired, 
have done much subsequently to counteract the effect of the 
agency of Government, and of the Protecting System—or, 
more properly speaking, restrictions imposed upon the people 
by the Government, aud the waste caused thereby. 

The tendency of the accumulation of capital, when 
by skill and industry, is wonderful—and so wonderful as to 
furnish a foundation for the ‘Tariff delusion, that the prosperi 
ty of the country is in any degree caused by the laws of Con- 
gress in ended to excite or protect industry. At the same 
time, inventions, and laber-saving contrivauees, in great num- 
hers, and of great efficieucy, have been ivptreduced mito use, 
which have enabled our people to do more labor, and to save 
more from the proceeds of their labor, than could other- 
wise have been done. Skill has wonderfully increased in nearly 
every department of labor. ‘To this skill, and the industry of 
the people, we owe the accumulation of wealth and comforts 
in modern times, as compared with former times. It would be 
just as fair to ascribe the cotton-gin, the steam-engine, the 
water-power of the country, tothe Tariff, as the wealth that 
has been derived from them. 

In ancient times wealth was immensely accumulated by 
peace, commerce, and agriculture; and now, as a man can do 
so much more with machinery and skill, and long practised 
habits of industry, than a man could have done before the 
Christian era, wealth may be accumulated with much greater 
rapidity. 

Taxes and “ariffs have been borne, and their influence has 
been overcome by industry with its aids—by the axe, the ham- 
mer, the saw, the loom, the plough, water-power, and the 
steam-engine. 

If society has made progress—if wealth has increased—i! 
comforts have become more common, and generally attainable 
under the influence of a Restrictive System—whose name de- 
notes its tendency—what must be its progress when the dead 
weight of Government which now retards the progress of so- 
ciety, the aecumulation of wealth, aud the diffusion of com- 
forts, shall be taken off ? 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XXXVI. 

These essays are intended, as their title imports, as an ap- 
peal for justice to the poor. The tariff policy, as I have said, 
implies oblivion of nature. It seems also to imply a forgetful- 
ness of poverty—of the great number of people io this com- 
paratively rich and abundant country, who bave not, and can- 
not obtain, the comforts of Ife. Some enumeration may be 
made of the capitalists who are supposed to bave made or in- 
creased their fortanes by the Tariff. No enumeration can be 
made of the number of those who suffer from cold in this coun- 
try, only because low priced cloths are so extravagantly raised 
in price by the Tarif. How many children are there who go 
half naked in consequence of the restrictive system! The 
clothing of the poor is now taken as a sample of the Tariff. 
It should always be borne in mind that these who pretend that 
the poor will in some way hereafter be compensated for being 
taxed fifty per cent. or a hundred per cent. upon their clothing, 
make a pretence which may soothe their consciences, but will 
not give covering or warmth to the poor. The tar—for so it 
is—of from fifty to one hundred per cent. upon every poor 
man’s coat, will manifest itself in the health and comforts of 
the poor. The attempt at justification is by the baseless hy- 
pothesis—it may almost be termed a wild imagination—that 
the final effect of double duties will be to decrease the price of 
clothing. Ifthe Tariff partisans would preserve consistency, and 
earry their principles out, they would contend that the cheap- 
ening effect of theif specific, or protecting duty, was in direct 
proportion to its quantity or amount, so that, e. g. a protecting 
tax of fifty per cent. will decrease the price of the taxed article 
to the consumer one half—oue hundred per cent. tax, or duty, 
will render the article of no price. Pari ratione, protection—as 
the American system terms this mode of taxation—to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty or two hundred per cent., will 
enable the manufacturer to give away the manufactured article, 
with a present to the donor for receiving it. This is searcely 
a caricature of the Tariff argumeat. The palpaple truth is, 
that the duty on woollen cloths, and on every thing else on 
which a duty is paid, raises the price of the article upon which 
it is paid, to the amount of the duty, and something more; 
and the effect and loss to the consumer are the same when the duly 
drives out the foreign and substitutes the domestic article. 





I trust that the digression will be pardoned, if | allade to the 


the Treaty of Gheut, in 1815, we have enjoyed an entire ex-! present effort in the woollen manufacturers to prevent what 


emption. fronr. war, and the danger of war. 


Although our | (hey term frauds upon the act of May 19, 1828, whereby, in the 





event, the poor are supposed to purchase their woollen cloth- 
ing with a slightly less charge for the benefit of the woollen 
manufacturers, than the woollen mavufacturers deemed proper 
when they desired the enaction of the evormous duties on the 
clothing of the poor, granted to them in and by the aforesaid act. 
‘To test ihe justice and humanity of this proceeding, suppose 
that a poor map purchases two yards aud a half of English 
Lyon-skin, fur a coat, at a dollar the yard, being the highest 
price that he can afford. He has violated no principle of mo- 
rality, and has ouly exercised a natural right, essential, perhaps, 
to tus comfort or his health. ‘The manufacturer comes and 
lurces the poor mau to pay bim [the manulacturer}) an addi- 
tiwval dollar per yard for the privilege of wearing a warm, 
cheap, and lasting garment, pet purchased of au American 
manufacturer. ‘The mtended aod actual consequence and ef- 
lect of the efforts of the woollen manulacturers to force their 
fellow citizeus to buy their cloths, instead of foreign cloths, or 
lo pay a boe—tor such it is—for vot doing so, is the same as in 
the case of the forced coutribution above supposed. Whether 
the duty or penalty be paid to the manulacturer c* the shop- 
heeper cau make vo difference. Iu either case the exaction is 
vuwarrantaile, The gentlemen who are making these efforts 
iv euforce Uns malevvient exaction do not act in character. 
they would bot—humauity [if they are not so absorbed in en- 
lorciug the Tard! as tv be incapable of reflection] would not 
sulicr them to do lo ove poor man what they are atiempting to 
du ty ail (be poor im the country. Mave they considered 
how much sickuess is caused iv this country from want, io the 
jorm of imsutheent clothiug—bhow many annually die in the 
Uuiled States trom colds, pleurisy, and cousumptions, which, so 
lar as they cau be traced to any cause, may be referred to in- 
sulicient clothing. ‘Those whe are now attempting to enforce 
‘his part of the tariff system, which especiaily affects the gar- 
meuls of the poor, are gentlemen whe know want only by 
What they see and hear, out by what they feel. Even in case 
vi inistortupe, those who have been capitalists, or have wielded 
rousiderable capital, are uot subjected to the degree of want 
and destitution which the system that te manulacturers seem 
wow desirous to enforce, eutails on teus of thousands of the 
poor who are not involved in debt. These mauufacturers—al- 
though they know it not, aud think not of it—speculate in ha- 
man misery. From the humanity of the country—which I 
praise, pot blame—in case of tatlure, even of insolvency, with 
« large deficit, they are exempted trem the extreme want which 
the system that they have forced upon the country forces upon 
the poor. Should pot these geuthemen, who act more from 
want of reflection than want of principle, ask themselves the 
preliminary question, whether these burdens upon the apparel 
of the poor are not iv fraud of their rights—whetbrer the system 
which they desire to enforce be not a legalized fraud more ma- 
lignant io its character, and more injurious in its effects than 
the petty frauds in the making out of ivoices, Meh they seek 

tu expose aud prevent. 
A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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Mr. Editor: 1 have transcribed, from Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s second volume of the History of England, a paragraph 
which is especially commended to the attention of such of our 
American scholars as are accustomed tu invoke his authority, 
not only as an elegant, but as a profound and highly philosophi- 
eal historian. Sir James's opinions oo other subjects are often 
referred to; butii is ny present business to show, that, in com- 
mon with every enlightened aud philosophical inquirer, he always 
maintains avd Vindicates the doctrine of free trade. 1 am, 
moreover, not aware that any statesman in England cap now 
be found openly to contradict or deny the soundness of its max- 
ims. With, perhaps, the single exception of Mr. Saddler, who 
is the residuary legatee of restrictive aud prohibitive policy, no 
member of the House of Commons would now venture so far 
to stultify himself as to rocommend it asa * system” calculated 
to adyance the prosperity and strength of the British Empire. 
The only arguments urged are altogether in defence of existing 
investments, caused by an erroneous policy, but which ought 
not to be abandoned, as it would be productive of ruin to those 
who have embarked their fortunes and industry, without the 
ability of withdrawing them. / 


“ When Parliaments at this time (1641, first year of the reign 
of Edward IV.) were at leisure from their usual occupation of 
raising up or deposing sovereigos, [the usual occupation of 
Congress—the raising up or deposing Presidents not being 
materially diflereot.) they applied themselves very diligently 
to regulate commerce. It is hard to say whether the re- 
gulations which they proposed more betray their strong 
sense of the rising importance of trade, or their gross ignor- 
ance of its true nature, and the only effectual means of pro- 
moting it. The importation of foreign corn was prohibited, 
because it ruined the people, by making their food cheap; 
and foreign manufactures were forbidden wherever the like ar- 
ticles could be produced at home; a similar disregard being 
shown in both cases to the interest of the body of the people 
who consumed food and who wore clothes. But the same as- 
tonishing errors still pervert the judgment of perhaps the ma- 
jority ; and we must not blame the Parliaments of the fifteenth 
century for prejudices which to this day taint the statutes of the 
nineteenth.” —Sir James Mackintosh's Hist. of Eng., vol. 2, p.35. 
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